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This Month’s Contributors 


Mildred Evans teaches in the Intermediate 
Department at Mt. Airy. 

The author of the Russian article, E. F. Rau, 
is in charge of the Department for Deaf Babies 
of the Central Institute for Maternity and In- 
fancy in Moscow. The translator, Helen G. 
Smith, of late a frequent contributor to the 
Votta Review, is now in Europe. 

Eleanor K. Earhart, Mary McCain, Dorothy 
Lord and Carrie L. Jones are all teachers at 
the Day School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

The abstract of the German work on the 
social behavior of deaf children was prepared 
by Dr. Fritz Heider of the Clarke School Re- 
search Department. 

Harriet Montague is a member of the Volta 
Bureau Staff. 

As teacher in charge of the classes for the 
deaf in the McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena, Minnie L. Mocseau works with both 
deaf and hard of hearing children. 


Like many industrious persons, John A. Fer- 
rall enjoys pretending to be lazy. Here he 
sings us a rhapsody of rest and repose. 

Selma Monosson is in charge of the Ob- 
stetrical Gynecological and Birth Control Clinics 
of the Jewish Hospital of St. Louis. 

The extracts from the French magazine, Aux 
Ecoutes, were translated by Ida Estrin, a hard 
of hearing woman now living in New York City. 

Bertha Nathan has contributed to “Four and 
a Half Senses” on several occasions. She lives 
in New York City. 

A teacher of lip reading in Syracuse, New 
York, Elizabeth G. DeLany has been for years 
prominent in organization work for the hard 
of hearing. 

Sybil Frankenthal is a teacher of lip reading 
in St. Louis. 

The review of Miss Connery’s book is by 
Helen M. Gebhart, a teacher in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio Day School. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Association 


NE of the objects of the American 
() Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, as 
stated in its by-laws, is to cooperate with 
the meetings of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. Therefore, 
the annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation this year was held in Jacksonville, 
Ill., as part of the joint program offered 
by the Convention, the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, and the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates. The Association had one ses- 
sion for which a program was planned. 
There were four speakers: Dr. E. A. 
Gruver, President of the Association, who 
served as Chairman; Dr. Robert West, 
Professor of Speech Pathology of Wis- 
consin University; Miss Mildred Evans of 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, and 
Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins of the Research 
Department of Clarke School. 

Because the time allotted to the Asso- 
ciation program had to be cut from two 
hours to an hour and fifteen minutes, Dr. 
Gruver shortened his address to a five 
minute talk. His subject was, “The As- 
sociation: Its Past; Our Responsibility 
for Its Future.” He mentioned the fact 
that the Association was originally a 
branch of the Convention, but developed 
into such a large section that it was finally 
made into a separate organization. At 
the time Dr. Bell started the Association, 
speech teaching was restricted to a very 
few children in the schools; it has in- 
creased until probably 90% of the chil- 
dren in schools for the deaf today receive 
some instruction in speech. The summer 
schools provided by the Association have 
been of great benefit to teachers of the 
deaf; and teacher training has been fur- 
thered by its efforts. Dr. Gruver empha- 
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sized the fact that “there is nothing in the 
constitution of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf that speaks of methods of instruc- 
tion.” Methods of speech teaching are 
always stressed and must be stressed, he 
said, and anything we can do to improve 
speech teaching will be a part of the fu- 
ture efforts of the Association. Dr. Gruver 
mentioned the Volta Bureau, which_ he 
called “a small Smithsonian Institution in 
connection with the deaf.” The Associa- 
tion and the Volta Bureau coordinate their 
efforts toward diffusing knowledge about 
the deaf and teaching speech to the deaf 
child. 

The business meeting, following the 
program, was greatly curtailed because of 
lack of time. Miss Josephine Timberlake, 
Executive Secretary, read the Treasurer’s 
report. Dr. Harris Taylor gave the re- 
port of the Executive Committee, which 
dealt chiefly with the summer school, held 
at the University of Toronto, and the ar- 
rangement by which the registration of 
teachers will be henceforth conducted by 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. Five directors of the Association 
were elected: J. Yale Crouter, Frank 
M. Driggs, Max A. Goldstein, M.D., E. 
McK. Goodwin, and A. C. Manning. The 
Secretary, Mr. T. C. Forrester, read the 
following resolution offered by Mr. John 
D. Wright, which was adopted: 

“Whereas it would be of immense serv- 
ice to all totally deaf children, in their 
efforts to acquire natural speech, to be 
able to compare their own speech with 
that of a hearing child of the same age 
and sex and thus to correct their own 
speech by the same process of ‘trial and 
error,’ by which the hearing child learns 
to speak, 
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“Therefore, Be It Resolved that the 
American , Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf urges the 
Acoustical Society of America to appoint 
a committee to investigate the present pos- 
sibility of creating an apparatus by means 
of which a continuous and simultaneous 
visual comparison would enable the deaf 
child by the process of ‘trial and error’ 
to correct his speech. 

“The secretary of the American Asso- 
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ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf is hereby instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the Acoustical Society of America 
with the request that he use his best efforts 
to have his Society conduct an investiga- 
tion of this subject.” 

The papers read by Dr. West and Mr. 
Hudgins will appear in later issues of the 
Votta Review. Miss Evans’ address 
follows. 


Common Sense in Modernization 


By Mitprep Evans 


roar across the sky and the radio 

brings President Roosevelt into our 
kitchen, it would be strange if we did not 
wish modern schools. Certainly, we who 
teach deaf children want the best schools 
in the world for them. 


Whether we teach deaf children or 
hearing children, our schools must have 
a program consistent with modern pur- 
pose. They must have relationship to 
the life that is happening around them. 

Do you believe that? Of course you 
do, just as you believe in the child cen- 
tered school, and believe that education is 
life, and education is growth. And you 
believe that “education helps young peo- 
ple do better those wholesome activities 
in which they normally engage.” We all 
believe these things. We are modern. 

Far be it from any of us to wish back 
the good old days when children should 
be seen and not heard, when we marched 
out at dismissal to the teacher’s counting, 
“One, two, three!” When we filed out in 
exact lines, and woe betide the unlucky 
child who turned his head or waved to 
one of his pals! That child was sent back 
to his teacher in disgrace. 

Nor do we want to bring back the old 
time methods of teaching little girls to 
sew, when we learned to make French 
fells and plain fells and gathers, and 


ie this modern world, when airplanes 


even featherstitching, on ugly straight 
pieces of muslin, called “term pieces.” 
When the term pieces were finished they 
were no earthly good to anyone. Nowa- 
days, the small deaf girls begin right 
away to sew on garments and towels and 
pillow slips—something real, something 
interesting. 


Can you remember some of those ab- 
surd arithmetic problems we used to 
have? And reading! We can all remem- 
ber that big clumsy boy, who was always 
the poorest reader in the class, even when 
we were promoted to the seventh grade. 
How cruelly we used to laugh at him 
when he stumbled over the hard words. 
Nowadays he would not be a poor reader 
in the seventh grade. Long before, he 
would have had special help. His teacher 
would have analyzed his particular dif_i- 
culty and eliminated it. The little deaf 
children in my class last year had learned 
to read long before they reached me. Had 
learned to love reading! 


So we teachers can be proud that we 
are modern. We want the Good Life for 
our pupils. We want every deaf child we 
teach to find his place in life, and to find 
satisfaction in that place, and content- 
ment, and enthusiasm. We want him to 
be able to think for himself, and to get 
along comfortably with other people, and 
to appreciate good books and good poetry, 
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and good pictures, and good movies. We 
want him to have fun. We are modern. 


But there are dangers in this devotion 
to things modern. There are modern fads 
and faddists those misguided people 
whose enthusiasm for what is new whirls 
them miles away from anything resem- 
bling a formal school curriculum. They 
go too far. Those well meaning souls 
suddenly become enamored of a particu- 
lar method of instruction which was de- 
signed after careful study of the needs of 
hearing children in a special situation, 
and lift it over bodily for deaf children— 
lift it over in a jiffy, with no pause or 
reflection. Some of these modern fad- 
dists are determined we should imme- 
diately scrap all existing methods of in- 
struction in our schools for deaf children 
and go pell mell progressive. 


Well, we all want to be progressive, 
but the teacher of deaf children had bet- 
ter be conservatively progressive — not 
fanatically so. And we had better know 
exactly what we are doing. Before we 
thrust an entirely new method upon little 
deaf children, who are handicapped 
enough to start with, we had better study 
the new method carefully, learn its ad- 
vantages, its accomplishments for other 
children, its disadvantages, its dangers. 


If we consider activities, for instance, 
we must decide whether we wish corre- 
lated activities, such as we have always 
had in schools for the deaf, or free choice 
periods, the activity unit, the organized 
activity, or the activity program—a cen- 
tral dominating activity around which our 
whole school curriculum is planned, and 
through which our other subjects must be 
taught. We shall have to decide what is 
best suited to the needs of the group of 
deaf children in our own school. What- 
ever we decide, let us not forget that even 
the most advanced progressives now ad- 
mit the necessity for some drill. No play 
store will teach the sum of six and five. 
No pretty reading books will teach a mas- 
tery of vocabulary. These must be learned. 

We hear complaints from the faddists 
that our schools for deaf children are too 
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traditional, too formal, too aloof from 
life. Nonsense! 

In our Vocational School there is an 
automobile repair class. The boys, as 
they become competent, go out to neigh- 
boring garages on certain days every 
week. On Saturdays they earn real money. 
We teachers are amazed at the dexterity 
with which those boys wheel cars around 
and deal out gas. Are those boys aloof 
from life? Our drawing class made post- 
ers for the community May Féte. One of 
our older girls won first prize for a slogan 
submitted to the local Business Men’s As- 
sociation. Is she aloof from life? 


But she could not have won first prize 
for her slogan if she had not been excel- 
lent in language, and she would not have 
been excellent if she had not had good 
language teaching in school, and plenty 
of it. You could mention plenty of sim- 
ilar instances in your own school. 


Recently an educational psychologist 
gave a series of tests in our school. The 
pupils of one class emerged from the tests 
as gifted children — extraordinary. We 
teachers were delighted. That class was 
the top class in our department. The 
children had had more language than any 
other children. They understood every 
question. They knew exactly how to 
answer. 

Bagley of Columbia says, “Children 
have a right to guidance, and sympathetic 
discipline, and punishment if punishment 
is necessary. Who is the teacher we re- 
member? The teacher who held: us to 
habits of industry and good order, and 
pleasant new learning.” Certainly deaf 
children have a right to these things. 

There are certain stock expressions 
that are pet phrases of the faddists. “Is 
your program teacher-instigated or pupil- 
inspired?” Well, with small deaf chil- 
dren a good deal of it had better be 
teacher instigated. Pupil inspiration will 
come later, we hope. “Is there too much 
teacher suggestion?” Not too much, but 
enough. “Are your pupils overstimu- 


lated?” Yes, often. Small deaf children 
(Continued on page 558) 
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A Letter from a Summer School Student 


EAR MISS TIMBERLAKE: 
Lo I was so glad to see you when 

you were here for the Round Ta- 
ble discussions. I am sorry you could 
not have stayed a day or two longer until 
it turned cool. The weather has most de- 
cidedly had its ups and downs. Sometimes 
we are cool enough to sleep under blank- 
ets, and sometimes we are positively equa- 
torial. We have been told that the college 
building which the University assigned to 
us is one of the coolest buildings in 
Toronto. Mrs. Davies and Miss Groht 
have big basement classrooms which are 
never hot. We go to class to work like 
dogs—and to cool off! 

Today, two of the courses end. We 
shall part regretfully with Miss Numbers, 
who is leaving, but Miss Ford is going to 
be here during the remainder of the ses- 
sion, and we are looking forward to Miss 
Bruce’s work. Miss Numbers somehow 
managed to make us all think in terms of 
decibels, in spite of various polite diffi- 
culties with the customs and the electric 


current over the equipment. Perhaps one 
reason I shall always remember her with 
affection is that she tested my hearing and 
found it unusually good. I’ve sometimes 
suspected that I hear too much. I am so 
glad Miss Ford is staying on. I have 
heard a great deal of praise of her course 
in Reading, although I did not happen to 
be enrolled in it. I am glad she is stay- 
ing, because I like to hear her talk. She 
is the only Canadian on the faculty, you 
know, and some of her sounds have an 
English inflection. 

Miss Groht and Mrs. Davies both have 
enormous classes in Language and Speech 
respectively. I know of no more sincere 
compliment to either teacher than to say 
that if you stoop to argument you are 
lost. The chances are ninety-nine to a 
hundred that if you disagree with either 
you are wrong. Besides, they’re both such 
fun and so intensely alive. 

In a way, I suppose one of the real 
functional values of summer school is to 
see how somebody else does it. It is 
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THE CANADIAN STUDENTS ENROLLED AT THE ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
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The Indianians also made a fine showing. A picture of their group will appear in the October Volta Review. 


most stimulating to come back to teaching 
with a new focus toward “the idea of the 
thing.” One of the most typical remarks 
I heard from Dr. Pittenger’s Psychology 
course is that he’s going to have to stop 
using quotations in his lectures because 
he hasn’t time enough to make copies of 
everything he says for the different mem- 
bers of his class. 


We all go to class religiously, of 
course, to the extent that taking the roll 
is almost an unnecessary formality; but 
since all the work is over at noon, and 
since someone (Dr. Gruver, they say) 
after due deliberation, discovered we did 
not “have to go to school” on Saturdays, 
we have an abundance of time to see To- 
ronto and the adjoining territory. Miss 
Tett, one of the Ontario teachers, was able 
to arrange for us to see the Government 
buildings, which almost seem part of the 
University campus, they are so near. Quite 
a number of us felt as if we were visiting 
dignitaries during this particular “per- 
sonally conducted” tour. I hear there are 
plans to visit the school at Belleville, and 
Miss Ford says we are invited for lunch. 
Over the week-end, we can go to Niagara 
Falls, or to see the quintuplets, if the 


spirit moves. One can ride down to Ni- 
agara and back on the boat for seventy- 
five cents. 


Just above the city is a great mansion 
called “Casa Loma,” which one of the 
Toronto citizens started to build before 
the war, when the money seemed to be 
available. The building is not completed 
inside, because, after the war, it (the 
money) turned out to be missing. The 
property has fallen into the hands of the 
city because of unpaid taxes. It is a beau- 
tiful castle with big, baronial stables, and 
I am glad to have seen it; but I am so 
incurably sentimental I thought it just a 
little forlorn, and I couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for the ex-owner. Dr. Dunlop, the 
Director of University Extension, pre- 
tended to believe that the “foreigners” 
from the United States thought the king 
came over in person to collect the taxes 
twice a year, and that “Casa Loma” was 
a little present the king had given the 
governor. 

I’m afraid my letter is beginning to 
sound like a page out of a guide book, 
but it wouldn’t be complete without ref- 
erence to the Thursday night concert— 


(Continued on page 555) 
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Methods of Educating Very Young 
Deaf Children 


By E. F. Rau 
Translated from the Russian and digested by Helen G. Smith 


Epiror’s Note—The following article has been translated and greatly condensed from a 


book recently published in Russia by E. F. Rau. 


The work which Professor F. A. Rau and 


his wife, Mrs. Natalie Rau, have been doing for more than thirty years among the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in Moscow has been mentioned several times in the Votta Review (June, 
1928, p. 328; Dec., 1929, p. 772) but this is the first time an opportunity has come to offer an 
extended account of the experimental work being carried on in Russia with preschool deaf 


children and even deaf infants. 


The nursery school opened in 1900 by Mrs. Rau offered a 


field for these experiments, as did the Department for Deaf Babies which her daughter, E. F. 
Rau, the author of the present volume, conducts in the Central Scientific Institute for Ma- 


ternity and Infancy. 


I A Study of Deaf Infants 


HE first kindergarten for the deaf 

in which the oral method was used 

was that founded by Miss Garrett 

in Philadelphia in 1884. The second 

special school for deaf children of pre- 

school age was established in Russia in 

1900 by N. A. Rau. On the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the founding of this school, 

“Mother Rau” stated the motives that led 
her to open the nursery school. 

“When I saw the deaf pupils, the simi- 
larity of their faces overwhelmed me. 
None of them were of a grave or dull 
age, yet in their eyes there was not a 
gleam of the joy of life I was accus- 
tomed to see in childish eyes. It seemed 
to me there was no reason for this ‘silence 
of the eyes,’ even in deaf children. I 
began to seek the cause, closely ob- 
serving these children, and it was soon 
clear to me; it was that these children 
came to us late, that no one had known 
how to reach them in their earliest years, 
how to initiate them into the world of 
the spoken word. They had had no 
childhood; from birth to school there was 
a gap, an empty space. Then and there 
I resolved to find the way to fill this 
gap, to find the link that would unite 
the deaf child with normally hearing 
children of his own age. And I soon 
founded ‘the school.” 

At the present time, Russia, Austria, 
Germany and Russian Turkestan are the 


chief countries providing special nursery 
schools and homes for the very young 
deaf child. In Russia, we have sixteen 
homes and nursery schools for the pre- 
school deaf child. They accommodate 
about 500 children. This is, of course, 
a very modest beginning in comparison 
with the great number of deaf children of 
preschool age—about ten thousand—but 
Bubnof’s orders of June 8, 1931, included 
the placing of all very young deaf chil- 
dren in special institutions. 

As for work for deaf babies, until very 
recent years there was no special insti- 
tution for them in any country. Russia 
alone has established as a serious state 
problem, the training of deaf children 
from babyhood, and is creating broad op- 
portunities for this. 

The first step in this direction was 
made by the Central Scientific Institute 
for Maternity and Infancy—Narkom 
Health—opened in 1930 by the staff of 
the sector of pedology and psycho-neu- 
rology for babies. This is the first sta- 
tion in the world where deaf babies of 
from 2 or 3 months to 2 years are ad- 
mitted. The results obtained during this 
three-year experiment in the general de- 
velopment and speech education of deaf 
infants are described in the following 
pages. 

We had opportunity to collect im- 
portant material on the causes of deaf- 
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ness. We divided these under heads ap- 
pertaining to: 

1. Those born deaf 

a. By inheritance 
b. By sporadic influence 

2. The adventitiously deaf 

The types of deafness in very young 
children were divided as follows: 

1. Total deafness 

2. Tonal hearing (The child hears a high 
tone, horn, whistle, bell, etc.) 

3. Vocal hearing (The child hears the voice) 

4. Verbal hearing (The child hears and re- 
peats sound combinations uttered close to the 
ear, and sometimes catches the rhythm of the 
spoken word and reproduces it. This verbal 
hearing brings the child close to the category 
of the hard of hearing. By special attention 
to the development of auditory attention, the 
infant’s hearing may be trained to such a point 
that he can hear, understand and repeat words 
and phrases spoken in a loud voice at his ear, 
or at short distances away—from 22 to 40 
inches.) 


Procedure with Deaf Infants 


From the age of ten months on, the 
child is shown toys representing do- 
mestic animals: a horse, a dog, a cow, a 
cat, etc. Watching the child and holding 
one of the toys, the horse, for example, 
to her cheek, the teacher attracts the 
child’s glance to herself, pronounces the 
name of the toy, then gives the toy to 
the child. She may use childish expres- 
sions, as with a hearing child, “moo, 
moo,” “bow-wow,” etc. This gentle ef- 
fort to concentrate the child’s attention 
and his curiosity sometimes calls forth at- 
tempts at reflex imitation of the teacher’s 
lip movements. Each child accepts the 
exercise in his individual way: one glee- 
fully stretches out his hands for the toys, 
not willing to wait until they are handed 
to him, and without paying attention 
to the instructor’s face; another looks 
with curiosity, now at the toy, now at 
the teacher’s lips, now at his mother, 
sharing it with her, and when he receives 
the toy looks back lovingly at his mother, 
and then looks about to see what comes 
next; a third may not wish to look at 
anything or anybody, but buries his face 
on his mother’s breast when a toy is of- 
fered him, thrusts the toy aside, clings 
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more closely to his mother. Each child 
reacts to this experience in his own way, 
and each at once gives a definite charac- 
terization of himself, in relation to his 
general behaviour as well as to his adap- 
tation to speech education. 


Diagnosis of Deafness 


In testing the hearing ‘of these infants 
we use only two tools, a shrill bell and 
the voice. We begin when the child is a 
month old, and by continuing the tests, 
especially in the case of children of deaf 
parents, we can pronounce the child deaf 
when he is three months old. 

Laying the child down, we unexpected- 
ly ring the bell near him from a position 
in which he cannot see the bell or the 
hand. A hearing child, if he is asleep, 
awakes and cries; if he is awake, he is 
either frightened and shudders or evi- 
dences a general tenseness, gasping, etc. 
The deaf child continues to lie there 
calmly, and, whether asleep or awake, 
shows no change in his condition. 


Speech Education 


In experiments leading to the formation 
of speech habits, different procedure 
must of course be followed in the case 
of (1) children born deaf; (2) children 
who become deaf without having ac- 
quired speech; (3) children who have a 
residue of speech; (4) children who have 
some hearing. With the first class, visual 
methods must be used from the beginning. 
There is no change from hearing to sight, 
but a gradual development of the power 
of receiving and reproducing speech as 
the paths from the center of sight to the 
motor center are opened. The earlier 
one begins the training of the child who 
loses his hearing, the easier and quicker 
is the process of speech education. If he 
is placed in the hands of experts before he 
has an opportunity to lose his speech, his 
voice and pronunciation retain their nat- 
uralness. In all this work, the children 
are differentiated according to the four 
classifications mentioned above, a particu- 
lar method being used with each group. 

Speech is a complicated activity of the 
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human organism. To develop it, the fol- 
lowing are essential: 

1. A healthy nervous system 

2. Normal development of the speech 
apparatus 

3. Healthy vocal cooperation with the 
environment 

The distinctive nature of speech is that 
it is a social phenomenon. It is devel- 
oped only in social surroundings. The 
child comes into the world with unde- 
veloped brain cells. In this brain there 
is nothing but an apparatus transmitted 
by inheritance. Through the influence 
of his environment, complicated ties de- 
velop between his brain cells, and these 
connect the brain with all parts of the 
organism and with the environment. The 
more the child enters into relationship 
with his environment, the more rapidly 
his brain—and also his speech—develop. 


The First Speech Sounds 


When the child comes into the world, 
he utters a cry that is only an uncondi- 
tioned reflex. This cry gradually be- 
comes differentiated into cries of pain, 
hunger, pleasure, demand, etc. In a few 
weeks the child begins to try to utter a 
few sounds at a time—to babble. From 
babbling by auto- and _hetero-imitation, 
he proceeds to the simplest words and 
phrases, the elementary steps of articulate 
speech which are characterized only by 
stuttering and agrammatism. 

The speech of the hearing child is 
usually formed of guttural utterances, lip 
and tongue repetition of words, mama, 
dada, etc. Later, when the teeth appear, 
he advances to whistling sounds, which at 
first are pronounced softly, and change 
to sibilants and finally, at 3, 4, or 5 
years, to complicated speech. Tracing the 
speech development of the normal child, 
we see that each step corresponds more 
or less to his physical development. 

In the case of the deaf child, we ob- 
serve a sharp discord between his general 
and his vocal development. At his birth, 
there is a vocal reflex, a babble; but his 
speech development stops at the time 
when the normal child approaches auto- 
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imitation and hetero-imitation, beginning 
to listen and mimic sounds by himself 
and those around him. The deaf infant 
utters a cry and babbles happily when he 
sees a face bent over him, but when the 
person leaves he is again silent. The 
absence of outer audible stimuli prevents 
the child from developing a desire to 
express vocal reactions. These come only 
as a result of mental pressure, by the 
general stimulation of happiness, hunger, 
pain, fear. At other times, under quiet 
conditions, the child lies silent, looking 
at objects within his field of vision. 


Record of Carl D., Born Deaf 


The following observations were made 
in the case of Carl, a deaf born infant, 
from the time he was 334 months old to 
the age of 2 years, 144 months. Carl’s 
father, mother and older sister were all 
deaf. When he was three months and 
five days old, he was brought to the in- 
stitute and the tests began. 

The first tests of his hearing, made with 
a shrill bell, produced no results what- 
ever. Physically, he was well developed, 
and impressed one as a happy, healthy 
child. He babbled and smiled merrily 
when noticed. He cried very little. No 
attempts to stop his crying by loud sounds 
availed, but he stopped crying when a 
moving object came within his range of 
vision. Tests made by loud cries or the 
shrill, prolonged sounds of a little bell 
made close to his ear when he was asleep 
could not rouse him from a calm sleep; 
but at the least touch of the bed or the 
slightest jar, the child trembled violently 
and his breathing was longer. 

When he babbled, he made the sounds 
ah, we, agi, and a throat sound of r. 

Carl in general was a tranquil child, 
demanding no special attention. He lay 
quiet for a long time alone, watching 
any object within his range, although 
he also showed himself to be lively and 
happy. When he was hungry, he cried 
persistently until fed. 

February 3, 1932, age 3 months, 25 days: 


Carl babbles a good deal, but mainly 
when one speaks to him. He loves to 
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lie in his cradle and play with his toys. 
He knows his mother very well. He 
cries monotonously, but very little. 


March 10, 1932, age 5 months, 2 days: 

When I turned to him with a smile and 
a few words, he babbled ng (back-palate 
nasal). I picked him up and began to 
click my tongue, making a shrill r. He 
was looking to one side and did not 
turn his head. When I put my head 
close to his, continuing to click, he turned, 
but he also turned when I merely blew 
on his head without a sound. When he 
cries, his voice is monotonous and quiet. 
His eyes are lively and observant. He 
always looks a little perplexed. When 
being held in one’s arms, he always 
looks at one point and fixes his atten- 
tion for a long time at some object just 
in front of him. He always keeps his 
head in one position, bent down; and to 
attract his attention one must go close to 
him and get within his range, at which 
he livens up, smiles, turns his head, and 
is engrossed with the face turned to him. 
Sounds around him do not attract his 
attention. He is not oriented in space, is 
not acquainted with what surrounds him, 
but only with what meets his eye by 
chance and attracts his visual attention. 
This explains his slowness and perplexity. 
March 20, 1932, age 5 months, 12 days; 

At sight of his mother’s breast, Carl is 
uneasy, fidgets about, but never makes 
the characteristic vocal sounds we notice 
in a nursing child with normal hearing. 
Carl quietly cries ah, and that is all. His 
emotion is expressed in the movements 
of his head, body, hands, feet, in the ex- 
pression of his eyes, fixed on the breast— 
in his general agitation. 

In the child’s general behavior, there 
is great uniformity. He babbles and 
smiles when spoken to, but the babbling 
is monotonous, and not marked by the 
medley of variations we observe in the 
normal child. In Carl’s babbling, the 
sounds a, a—nga, nra (back palate n and 
throat r) prevail. Even when he cries, 
calls, entreats, the crying is not loud, 
but rather hoarse, and without those 
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harsh sounds that are usually heard in 
the normal child’s crying. 

Carl begins to observe more, turns his 
head, looks about on all sides. When he 
is playing with toys, he babbles. very 
contentedly for a long time. 


April 10, 1932, age 6 months, 2 days: 
Attempts at training the combined re- 
flexes arouse in Carl fear of the experi- 
mental table in the reflexology clinic. As 
soon as he is placed on it, he is dis- 
turbed and cries; the sight alone of the 
reflex apparatus produces the same fear 
and resistance. When placed on _ the 
table, he moves uneasily, his breath comes 
more quickly, he looks with alarm at 
the tube above his head, as there is usu- 
ally a draught from it, and even blinks 
in anticipation. As soon as he is taken 
from the table, he calms down and smiles. 


No special change in his vocal reac- 
tions is observed. He babbles just as 
uniformly as he plays with his toys; no 
bubbles form; he makes the sounds ah, 
ang, a—m. If you look at him and 
speak, he smiles and babbles; if you turn 
to him and silently move your lips and 
make a gesture, he smiles and babbles; 
but if you approach him with a calm 
face he is silent. His eyes follow your 
face. At the sight of a bottle of milk 
or his mother’s breast, he is excited and 
stretches out his hands; his whole body 
quivers, but he is usually silent. 

In regard to his bodily motions, the 
following observations have been made: 
Carl sits up alone, but not for long, and 
easily loses his balance. If he holds a 
ring, he sits longer and more firmly. 
His power to grasp is weak; he holds 
an object weakly and only when it is 
put into his hands. He can turn him- 
self alone on his stomach, back, or side. 

His visual attention is well developed. 
He follows moving objects to a fair dis- 
tance, watches objects and people around 
him. At the sight of his mother, he 
stretches out his hands and is all ani- 
mation. He understands direction; when 
a lamp is lighted back of him, he looks 
for the light, turns and discovers it. 
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At a hearing test, the following hap- 
pened: I rang a little bell at the side of 
the bed where he was lying, and he 
quickly looked for the hand with the bell 
and turned his head toward the sound. 
Then I began to ring the bell first at one 
side of the bed and then the other, and 
each time Carl turned at the sound. Then 
I simply moved my hand first at one 
side and then at the other, without ring- 
ing the bell, and Carl turned to the side 
on which the motion was made. Then I 
began to ring below his ear, where he 
could not see the motions of my hand. 
Carl lay quiet, turning only when he 
saw the motion. These tests showed that 
his visual attention replaced his hearing 
attention, and might lead an inexperi- 
enced person to wrong conclusions about 
his hearing. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Carl was 
undoubtedly deaf, there were a few traces 
of tonal hearing. If I rang the little 
bell sharply and for a long time when 
he was in a deep sleep, his breath came 
more quickly, he began to show signs 
of disturbance, to frown, and sometimes 
to wake up. As he grew older and more 
conscious this spark of hearing became 
evident. 

May 28, 1932, age 7 months, 20 days: 

Carl has ceased to babble. Of the 
sounds he used to make when playing or 
excited, there remain only the back pal- 
atal gkh and the long, monotonous m, 
In emotional moments he screams happily 
and laughs loudly; at the sight of his 
mother he roars and reaches toward her. 
He reacts slowly at a shrill sound; but 
does not turn at the sound of a voice 
near him. 

(Unfortunately, we could not go on 
with the tests, as his parents took him 
home. ) 

November 23, 1933, age 2 years, 1 month, 
15 days: 

Carl goes to the playground for deaf 
children organized by the Institute. From 
‘he first day, he takes to it all very natu- 
ally, likes the pictures, the games. He 
floes not seem to care whether his mother 
is there or not, whereas other children 
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cried and longed for their parents on 
their first day. Carl gets along with his 
comrades, is observant and calm, be- 
haves well, and even looks after his com- 
rades protectingly. If one of the children 
is left out of the game, or does not do 
what he is told, Carl helps him, pointing 
out what he must do. His gestures are 
vivid, expressive. His visual attention 
is well developed. His reflex imitation 
of speech is excellent. Every time his 
mother comes to take him home, he 
cries, opening his mouth without a sound, 
and making a tragic grimace, pointing 
out to her by signs that she can go away 
and let him stay. 

Further tests of Carl permit us to state 
that during the first months of a deaf 
child his babbling is not different from 
that of a normally hearing child of the 
same age. The vocal reactions can be 
considered the result of inward organic 
stimulus. Comparing the records of gen- 
eral and vocal development of normal 
and deaf children, we see that from five 
months on the sounds made by the hear- 
ing child change in form and character. 
He attempts to pronounce words. In the 
deaf child, the vocal reactions remain 
the same as at 5 months. At this age, 
the hearing child begins to listen to his 
cries and babbling and takes pleasure in 
them. He utters trills, rich, varied modu- 
lations; he repeats different sounds, lis- 
tens to them, and remembers the vocal 
form, connecting it with the involuntary 
movement of his mental sound-pronounc- 
ing apparatus. At five months, the bab- 
bling of the deaf child becomes shorter, 
his intonation monotonous, and we do 
not see that the sound gives him any 
pleasure. He vocalizes only under the 
influence of emotional excitement when 
someone approaches him. He continues 
to use throat and palate sounds at the 
time the hearing child forms syllables. 
At six months, the deaf child makes the 
sound m, which remains the dominating 
one. Observing him after a year, we 
see the same uniformity of babbling as 
the record shows for 744 months. 


(To be continued) 
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New Things We Have Undertaken 


Old Things We Have Done in Better Ways* 


By EvLeANor K. EarHART, Mary McCain, 
DorotHy Lorp AND Carrie L. JoNEs 


I Beginners 


HEN we start to talk about what 
W we do at school and why we do 

it, there is so much to say that 
it is necessary to choose and eliminate 
in order to offer only the best new things 
we have undertaken and new ways we 
have found helpful. 

First of all, a word seems necessary 
concerning the set-up of our particular 
school. We are a day school numbering 
at present 43 pupils divided into three 
groups, the lower group, middle group 
and junior high group. Three of these 
pupils, who are hard of hearing, spend 
their entire day in classes with hearing 
pupils, receiving whatever help from us 
that is necessary. All of the pupils from 
third grade through sixth, go into classes 
with hearing children for arithmetic and 
several go also for reading. The hear- 
ing loss of our group is just as it is in 
any group—ranging from total loss down 
to a partial loss of twenty or thirty per 
cent. Situated as we are, near the Ohio 
State University, we have had this year 
a graduate student working out with our 
pupils a special problem in rhythms un- 
der the direction of the Music Depart- 
ment and the Phonetics Department of the 
University. 

During the past five years we have 
come to believe that the education of 
deaf children has been built to far too 
great an extent around techniques and 
devices, and that the forms and tools 
of learning have become so important 
to teachers that they have obscured the 
larger objectives of learning. Information 
and the means of getting it are important; 
speech and lip-reading are important; but 

*A paper presented at a meeting of Day School 


Teachers of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing of 
Ohio, Columbus, April, 1935. 


they are far from being the entire end 
and objective of education. 


Believing, then, all skills to be of the 
greatest importance to our pupils, but of 
importance only as skills, we have tried 
to look further and help our pupils to 
gain for themselves the means of build- 
ing the best lives which they are capable 
of living. To do this we have begun at 
the beginning to base the education of 
our pupils on their own interests and 
their own activity and knowledge of the 
world, in order to guide them into the 
best ways of living. We have tried to 
make great demands on the initiative of 
each pupil and so we have created in our 
school rooms conditions favorable to ac- 
tivity and to inquiry. We have tried to 
develop a background enabling us to 
connect the subject matter to be learned 
or studied with the interests of the pupils 
as expressed by them. We have tried 
in every possible way to utilize these in- 
terests as we watched them develop, so 
that they have become the means of the 
child’s going beyond his own school 
room, his own important little life, add- 
ing interest to interest until his own ac- 
tivity leads him to see the progress of the 
human race and his own life becomes a 
part of that progress. 

The essentials of such a method in the 
beginning are: (1) that the child have a 
genuine experience or activity growing 
out of his own interest; (2) that this 
interest have direction, culminating in a 
genuine problem which stimulates thought. 

Like many other teachers of deaf chil- 
dren, we used to believe that the usual 
methods used in beginning the teaching 
of little deaf children were based on child 
interest. We found we were wrong in this 
belief. The objects teachers chose to 
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work around in the teaching of lip-read- 
ing, language and speech were teacher 
chosen. They were what the teacher 
thought the pupils should be interested 
in. They wove themselves into a pattern, 
and as a result lists of words were copied 
from one school to another, from one 
teacher to another, from year book to 
year book. All teachers of deaf children 
know such lists well—so many words for 
speech, and so many for lip-reading— 
taught to every class, without regard for 
the special interests or desires of any 
group of children. 

Believing then that all this was wrong, 
and that consideration should be given 
to the child’s interests with the view of 
basing learning upon them, we made 
plans to find out what those interests 
might be in our own particular group 
of small children. We knew that most 
small children’s interests might be classed 
under: (1) desire for conversation—to 
tell, to inquire, to find out by talking; 
(2) desire to make things; (3) desire to 
find out by investigating; (4) and close- 
ly allied to these three, the desire to 
show, to tell, to represent by making pic- 
tures. 

We realized that we might draw on all 
these natural resources of a little child. 
Having traveled so far in theory, we next 
had to find out where to begin with our 
own children, how to follow their lead 
and so to use their own interests as cen- 
ters to work around. To find out such 
things, a teacher needs to be an in- 
terested onlooker and a close observer of 
her pupils at their play and in all pos- 
sible contacts with them. 

We tried to assemble in the school 
room new and interesting playthings and 
real animals, around which an_ activity 
might arise. Last year when _ school 
opened, the first and second grades found 
two small turtles in an aquarium in their 
room. These real animals necessitated 
daily care. They led the children to tell 
of their pets at home. They necessitated 
a trip to the store for food and this trip 
in turn gave the children the idea of 
building a store in their schoolroom. 
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They talked it over in the morning circle 
and the teacher listed on the board the 
things they thought they would need for 
the building of the store; wood, large 
paper boxes, nails, tools, and paint. A 
second trip to the store was made for 
supplies. While the store was being built 
the idea of really selling things there 
came to them, for their store was large 
enough to accommodate three or four chil- 
dren. It was February and they wanted 
to add a rabbit to their pets at school, 
so they made plans to sell pencils, tab- 
lets, packages of paper, valentines, and, 
on one occasion, ice cream bars, to earn 
money to buy the rabbit. The older 
children were delighted to become the 
buyers. With the first money our group 
earned, they bought wire to make the rab- 
bit pen. Then they made a trip to the 
pet shop and returned to school with two 
rabbits and two gold fish. 

During the whole year, a large amount 
of the speech, lip-reading, language, num- 
ber work, and reading of this class was 
centered directly around this activity, in 
which the children had a vital and last- 
ing interest. 

We have tried with the very beginning 
class this year to center the very first 
learnings around the children’s own in- 
terests. We have been able so far to 
accomplish this with lip-reading, read- 
ing, writing and language. 

When the present beginning group en- 
tered school in September, the children 
naturally showed great interest in their 
little chairs and desks and tables. Soon, 
opportunity was found to put each child’s 
name on his desk or chair, to put names 
on the various articles of furniture and 
toys in the room and on the furniture in 
the small playhouse. It was not long 
until the children were beginning to write 
the words they saw so constantly. Then 
an opportunity came to put a sentence on 
the board calling attention to something 
to be done; as, “Betty will feed the fish 
today.” Betty recognized her own name 
and was shown what the rest of the sen- 
tence meant. When the same sentence 

(Continued on page 566) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
iD If you were at Jacksonville you 

don’t need any one to tell you 
how the banquet turned itself into an 
ovation to Dr. Taylor, how he was elected 
president of the Convention, and how, 
whenever he was walking about the pre- 
cincts, there seemed to be a little group 
of people hanging on his words. 

On our lucky day, when we happened 
to be in the group for a moment, we 
heard him say something that we still 
like to remember, and yet it was but a 
word or two, after one of the speeches. 
As nearly as we can remember, it was 
this: 

“IT was thinking, sitting here and listen- 
ing, how it has all become humanized— 
this education business—how far it has 
come from the old strict machine teach- 
ing. I think I should like to go to school 
now.” 

Dr. Taylor’s words came back to me 
vividly this morning, when little deaf 
Jimmy, aged ten, permitted to go to the 
library table and choose a book, as his 
arithmetic was all done, informed me 
loftily, “It is no good books there.” 

Things surely have changed since the 
days when we went to school, and were 
handed out a “set” of readers, and while 
some child read a paragraph aloud to the 
class the rest of us were forbidden to 
turn the page. Woe unto us if we were 
caught dipping into the next story, when 
our turn to read a paragraph came! 

Nowadays we know that from the very 


beginning we want to 
encourage our pupils 
to wide and indepen- 
dent and varied read- 
ing. We want to 
guide them in select- 
ing desirable books 
(and magazines, later), but we realize 
that no two human beings have exactly 
the same reading tastes. While we want 
our deaf children to appreciate good 
literature, thank heaven there are plenty 
of different kinds! Enough for us all to 
choose the kind we like! While we help 
our pupils to grasp the meaning of 
words, while we try to establish good 
reading habits, still our first duty is to 
supply an abundance of good reading ma- 
terial, interesting, and of a wide range. 
Our teaching of reading has become 
humanized. 

Or, if it is arithmetic we are concerned 
with, we bear in mind life situations. 
Our little deaf children, beginning num- 
ber work, learn to count in their games. 
They make a birthday calendar, and go 
to the store for mother, and make change, 
and tell time, and 
read the thermometer, 
and tell us their tele- 
phone numbers and 
house numbers and so 
on. Older boys and 
girls keep expense 
accounts, (which re- 
quire accurate ad- 
ding!) and have sav- 
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ings accounts, and measure wood for 
bird houses, and do plenty of other in- 
teresting things (The Fourth Yearbook 
outlines a number of activities). 

At the same time, as Professor S. C. 
Parker says, the intelligent teacher real- 
izes it is not enough to give elementary 
number ideas to use in daily life. Older 
boys and girls need to understand larger 
quantitative aspects of arithmetic in order 
to read newspapers and magazine articles 
intelligently. An article on railroads 
deals with millions of dollars, and coal 
profiteering is mentioned in thousands of 
tons. 

If it is handwriting we are teaching, 
we know that our pupils should write 
with legibility as first consideration, and 
that all other considerations are second- 
ary, even though it is important that 
young people should write with ease and 
speed, with proper pencil holding, and 
that they should be able to recognize 
capitals and punctuation marks. 

And since we know today that correct 
spelling depends upon visual perception, 
we emphasize the ability to get impres- 
sions of words through sight, and attack 
individual words, rather than depend 
upon similarity rules, or special group- 
ing. More than that, we try to motivate 
our spelling lessons, helping the children 
to feel the need to spell words correctly. 

But it is in our teaching of language, 
surely, that most progress has been made. 
Today we recognize the fact that language 
is the communication of ideas, that lan- 
guage from the pupil is what counts in 
his language growth, that instruction dur- 
ing language periods and instruction in 
other subjects should be correlated, and 
that activities leading to creative expres- 
sion play an important part. 

As. those who teach hearing children 
believe that varied practice in oral lan- 
guage is essential, since so many ideas 
are communicated orally—more than in 
writing—and since a larger number of ac- 
tivities are related to oral language than 
to written language, we who teach deaf 
children must not neglect conversation. 
In fact, we must specialize in it! 
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The things our little deaf children will 
never get anywhere, except from us—the 
ability to accept gifts gracefully, and 
greet visitors, and make introductions, 
and ask for the butter at table, and re- 
ply when someone pays a compliment, 
and so on—we shall have to put twice as 
much effort upon helping our deaf boys 
and girls learn these things as the teach- 
ers of hearing children need do. But 
isn’t it twice as necessary for our handi- 
capped youngsters to know how to take 
care of themselves in social situations as 
it is for hearing children? Of course 
it is. 

And when it comes 
to written language 
there is letter writ- 
ing! There’s a big 
chance for us. There 
are the social letters 
to parents and school 
friends, invitations, regrets, excuses, and 
formal notes. And the good old custom 
of writing letters to children in other 
schools helps, too. Plenty of oppor- 
tunities for exchange of ideas! 





Later the children get practice in re- 
ports of committees to the class or the 
school, in book reviews, speeches, articles 
in the school paper, stories, poems, even. 
And deaf children need special practice 
in making out mail order blanks, writing 
telegrams, deposit slips, making out bud- 
gets, ordering tickets, etc. 


Constantly we keep before us the fact 
that we want the children to acquire lan- 
guage ability for natural life situations— 
not pedantic stilted expressions, but the 
racy idiomatic language of every day life. 

But to go back to Jimmy! After I 
had offered him an airplane book, which 
he declined, and a riddle book, which he 
sniffed at, and a Zoo book which should 
have pleased any child in the world, but 
didn’t please Jimmy, I began to feel an- 
noyed. I pointed to other books, but he 
dismissed them. “Bu-fore!” It was hot, 
and the children still struggling with 
arithmetic needed my help, and there 
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were no more books! I almost said, 
“Well, then, Jimmy, get out your com- 
bination cards and study them.” 

Then I remembered that remark of Dr. 
Taylor’s. Would he find my school room 
a pleasant place to go to school? Not at 
this minute, if Jimmy’s pride in finishing 
his arithmetic first, and his wish to read 
independently, were turned into disgust 
at being made to study something he al- 
ready knew pretty well. And after all, I 
never did like to read Milton! Or the 
admonitory texts in magazines for teach- 
ers! 

So I hurried to my desk and produced 
the newspaper, and Jimmy seized the 
sporting page with delight. “I know!” he 
told me proudly. “Jimmy Foxx, Pepper 
Martin, Dizzy Dean! I know all! All 
about baseball!” 

Jimmy’s reading taste isn’t mine, but 
there are many times when I wish the 
ability to read and understand baseball 
news had been developed more fully on 
my part. There are many situations in 
my own life when I wish I too knew all 
about baseball. 


Jacksonvilliana 
(Can Be Sung to Well-Known Tunes) 


Everybody came to 
town 
In bus and car 
and trolley. 
Folks met folks 
they'd taught 
with when— 
Reunions all were jolly. 





The School 


There were red brick buildings 
With green vines clinging, 

And winding walks and pleasant trees 
And flowers, and birds a-singing. 


The Weather 


The rain was raining all around; 
It fell on Supes and Teachers. 
They'd brought hot weather clothes to 
town, 
But wore their coats, poor creatures! 
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The Dining Room 
Little new teachers, get your cards, 
The pink ones for eating and punching. 
Five hundred can eat in this big dining 
room. 
Five hundred will soon be a-munching. 


That Lost Pink Card 
Little Miss Jones has lost her card, 
And can’t tell a thing about it. 
But she needn’t mind. The ticket man’s 
kind. 
He'll let her have lunch without it. 


Heard on the Grounds 
“Are you Miss Jones of Pennsylvania? 
I’m Burns. I met you at Toronta.” 
“No, I’m Miss Smith of Oklahoma. 


But I'll go places if you wanta.” 


The Mobbed Front Hall 
After meals all pushed out there, 
And shoved around and round them, 
To find the folks they had to find, 


But no one ever found them. 


Demonstrations 
Upstairs, downstairs, 
And just around the hall, here! 
I want to see! I can’t! Ah, me! 
T’ll stand against the wall, here! 


The Audience and the Long Speaker 
“Speaker, Speaker, long, long Speaker, 
When will your speech be done? 
You’re a good speaker, yes, my friend, 
But not the only one! 


Speaker, Speaker, long, long Speaker, 

What will the others do? 

“I’m first, so there! And I should care 
Who speaks when I get through!” 


The Banquet 
Flowers, fried chicken, and strawberry 
pie, 
And telegrams, funniest ever. 
Then Dr. Taylor made a speech. 


*Twas most amazing clever. 


The Official Photograph 


Would it ever stop raining long enough 
For a picture of all? What a strain! 
What a tension! 
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But yes! The clouds were agreeable, and 
parted, 
And they took that Photograph of the 


Convention. 


The Fatal Stairs 


Happy after the meeting, 

Happy with thoughts of eating, 

Happy Conventioners left their chairs. 

Jauntily they came down, a-tripping, 
a-tripping, 

Happy till a heel caught, a-slipping, 
a-slipping— 

Happy till they fell downstairs! 

And what they said weren’t prayers! 

As they remarked about those tricky, 
slippery stairs! 


The Famous Supper Resolution 


Some one made a resolution 

That would change a name and fix it up. 
Eaters clamored their objections. 
Others did, alas! but mix it up! 

What should the people vote upon? 
How should a doughty band be labeled? 
(While most folks just ate their supper) 
Some one moved that it be tabled! 


Hats Off to Jacksonville School 


With all these guests to house and feed, 
All kinds of folks to meet, 
School Officers were jolly souls, 
And friendly, yet discreet. 
In fact, when meetings, held too long, 
Made us too late for pie and meat, 
Our hosts still smiled and welcomed us, 
And brought us something else to eat. 


The End 


And then before we knew it, the speeches 
all were said, 

The demonstrations finished, the final pa- 
pers read, 

And all the crowds were dwindling, and 
everyone was hurrying, 

And packing bags, and paying bills, and 
into autos scurrying. 

Folks yelled “Good bye!” and left their 
dust, and brought to our attention 

The fact ’twas but a memory,—the Jack- 
sonville Convention! 
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An Emergency Entertainment 


To the teacher who has to get up an 
entertainment in a jiffy, we suggest a 
Newspaper. We tried this idea out our- 
selves last June, and were able, because 
each part of the newspaper could be re- 
hearsed by itself, to get the show ready in 
a week. 

We copied one of the morning dailies 
in our city, and had a News Section first, 
showing Amelia Airwonder arriving in a 
cardboard airplane, fresh from another 
triumph, then a movie star practicing a 
new scene accidentally wounding herself 
with a pistol, then Prince Snootsky visit- 
ing America, and of course the Quin- 
tuplets. Next came the Society Page, 
with a fashionable wedding, and the 
Household Hints, in which a big girl in 
a clean gingham frock demonstrated how 
to wash a dishpan properly, then the 
Bedtime Story, and the “Funnies”—“Ella 
Cinders,” then the Sporting Page, with 
a swimming race and a boxing match, 
and last of all the Weather, acted out in 
pantomime only by little girls in um- 
brellas and raincoats, who folded up 
their umbrellas and took off their rain- 
coats and picked flowers to show the 
weather had cleared. 

A child from one of the hearing aid 
classes pretended to read a newspaper 
and announced the various “pages,” and 
then the children representing that par- 
ticular’ page walked on and did their 
stuff. 

For costumes we dived down into the 
school trunks and resurrected a brownie 
suit which with a few alterations did for 
the flying suit for Miss Airwonder. The 
boxers’ costumes were the boy’s gym 
suits. The bride’s dress and the movie 
star’s afternoon frock were the only gar- 
ments we had to make, and we could 
have managed to eke them out of the 
trunk if our principal hadn’t come to the 
rescue and provided funds to buy stuff 
for them and a school seamstress to make 
them. The cardboard airplane was the 
only stage property we needed, except a 
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HENEVER the mothers of deaf 
Waits can be induced to forget 

their modest assurance that they 
cannot possibly have anything new or 
helpful to say, they always say some- 
thing worth while. Each home is having 
a different version of the experience of 
deafness: each can give the others help 
and inspiration. The cheery courage of 
the writer of the following article and 
the wisdom she has shown in meeting her 
problems are prophecy of good things to 
come not only in her own household but 
wherever she comes into contact with 
similar situations. 

It may interest mothers who have just 
become aware of deafness in their own 
brood to know that this mother’s first 
step was to write to the Volta Bureau for 
advice and for reprints of articles for 
mothers of little deaf children. She 
promptly enrolled in the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, membership in which includes 
a subscription to the VoLtta REviEw, and 
has since become an enthusiastic and in- 
spiring member of the Correspondence 
Club conducted for the parents of deaf 
children, club headquarters being at the 
Volta Bureau. 


Training My Deaf Boys at Home 


My education began all over when Jim- 
my was born. I knew nothing about car- 
ing for babies, but he was such a healthy, 
happy mite that my lessons were easy. He 
slept well, ate well, almost never cried, 
and thought everything and everybody ex- 
tremely funny. His big, brown eyes 
seemed to take in everything, no matter 
how trivial. When he was six months 
old, if anyone said, “Hello, Jimmy,” he 
would laugh and kick so that many peo- 
ple remarked, “Well, he certainly knows 
his name.” Also, if he happened to be 


sucking his thumb and I said, “Take your 
thumb out, Jimmy,” he always did so. 
Just how he understood I am not able to 
say, but at that time we had no suspicion 
that he was deaf. 

As he grew older, however, I noticed 
that, if his back was turned when I en- 
tered the room, he jumped when he saw 
me, and I began to wonder if he might be 
deaf; but as the days went by and he be- 
came more observant, he turned at my 
approach even if he could not see me, so 
I thought my fears were groundless. Still 
he did not talk, and that worried me. 

When Jimmy was fifteen months old, 
Dick was born. I could not see Jimmy 
while I was in the hospital, but each day 
I would think, “Perhaps Jimmy said his 
first word today.” But it was during 
those days at the hospital that I read a 
story dealing with a totally deaf woman, 
and learned that deaf people are very 
sensitive to vibration. Then I knew that 
Jimmy was deaf and that he felt me walk 
into the room instead of hearing me. 

So there I was with my heart half filled 
with joy over my new baby and half with 
sorrow over the deafness of my first-born. 
I said nothing except to the doctor, and 
tried to persuade myself that I still might 
be wrong or that the condition might be 
curable. As soon as possible I took Jim- 
my to a specialist, and he confirmed my 
worst fears, telling me that, insofar as it 
was possible to test the hearing of so 
young a child, he could only pronounce 
him totally deaf. The doctor went on to 
tell me, though, that even a vestige of 
hearing could be of great help; he told 
me how and where the child could be 
taught, and made an appointment for me 
with the principal of an excellent oral 
school. I went from the doctor’s office to 
the school, where I was given some help- 
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ful advice and the suggestion was offered 
that I start Jimmy with a correspondence 
course they conducted for parents of pre- 
school children. 


My husband refused to believe that 
Jimmy was deaf, and we both experi- 
mented extensively with him: clapping 
our hands behind his head, ringing bells, 
blowing whistles, and everything we could 
think of. Sometimes he seemed to re- 
spond, but more often he did not. So 
things dragged on until he was two. By 
that time I was convinced that he had no 
usable degree of hearing, and felt that his 
education as an admittedly deaf child 
should begin at once. Then came the 
question of paying for the correspondence 
course—not an exorbitant amount, but be- 
yond our means at the time. However, I 
had determined that my baby should have 
the right start, and by devious ways and 
means I managed to get the money to- 
gether, and Jimmy’s training started in 
earnest. In this work I received invalu- 
able help from leaflets sent me by the 
Volta Bureau and from two books, “The 
Little Deaf Child” and “Speech for the 
Deaf Child,” by John Dutton Wright. 


With one deaf child in the family, I 
was more observant with Dick, and al- 
though there was no known reason to 
dread a repetition of the deafness, I not 
only recognized it at a much earlier age 
in Dick, but accepted it a great deal more 
philosophically, for by that time Jimmy’s 
progress was such that I began to realize 
how much could be done for even a pre- 
school deaf child. When Dick reached 
an age when he could start lessons, he was 
included in the daily program, and while 
he does new work, Jimmy reviews. 

Every morning we have a lesson. It is 
always in the same room at the same 
time, and nothing short of a major calam- 
ity is allowed to prevent or interrupt the 
lesson. I began by sitting with Jimmy 


astride my lap, so that he was looking 
directly at my lips. I would indicate my 
lips and say “Mother,” pointing to my- 
self, or “Jimmy,” pointing to him. At 
first he just would not watch my lips. 
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Then I tried putting his own finger on 
them. Being more interested in his finger 
than in mine, he gradually came to watch 
what I was saying. Once that battle was 
over, his progress in lip reading was 
fairly good, for that is one lesson that 
continues during every waking hour of a 


deaf child’s life. 


The lip reading was furthered by the 
sense training, which teaches the child to 
be observant. We matched pictures, mostly 
cut from magazines, identical ones at first, 
then two or more of any object, such as 
two dogs, several automobiles, babies, etc. 
I held up one picture and the child held 
up the companion to it, or I arranged a 
set in rows on the table and the children 
arranged the mates in neat piles on top. 
Then we matched the pictures to similar 
things in the house: a toy dog with the 
picture of one; the picture of a baby with 
a real live baby. There is no end to 
what can be done with this game. I 
matched the picture of a clock with a real 
grandfather’s clock, an alarm clock, and 
a watch until the children realized that 
all were related. 


We sorted objects by touch, starting 
with entirely dissimilar things, such as 
several toys, and gradually working up to 
things of more or less the same size and 
shape. The child is blindfolded for this 
game. Jimmy was terrified at first of the 
blindfold, so I held my hand over his 
eyes until he became accustomed to the 
idea. Now he thinks the blindfold is fun, 
and often puts it on voluntarily; then 
walks around the house feeling everything 
he comes to. We also sort materials 
blindfolded: pieces of velvet, silk, terry 
cloth, seersucker, etc., so that Jimmy’s 
sense of touch is becoming very sensitive. 
This will help him in his first difficult 
speech lessons, when he will have to rec- 
ognize by touch alone the vibration of 
different sounds. 


The lip reading is not confined to les- 
son times, but goes on all day long. Jim- 
my turns to me constantly for explana- 
tion, commendation, permission, etc., and 
I talk to him just as if he could hear, 
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using complete sentences. Dicky pays 
very little attention to what I say except 
at lesson time, when, oddly enough, he is 
often more attentive than Jimmy. I try to 
have the children really sure of a few new 
words each week, using the words again 
and again. It is necessary to go very 
slowly so that the child’s mind will not 
be confused, for he has no vocabulary 
background on which to build. I talk 
slowly and carefully, but I try to be per- 
fectly natural. At best the early lip read- 
ing of a deaf child will be largely guess- 
ing. I know Jimmy misses many of the 
actual words I say, but he usually gets 
the idea, and that is the important thing. 

I try to talk about things connected 
with something we are doing. If it is 
lunch time, I say: 

“Lunch is ready. Go to the bathroom 
and wash your hands.” 

Then I commend the children if they 
attend to this promptly and thoroughly. 
At the table there are plenty of items to 
talk about. I ask if they want bread and 
butter, more potatoes, etc., and Jimmy 
nods his head if he does. Then I talk 
about how good the dinner is. 

So it goes on with our various activities 
all day. Two things I have found very 
helpful with lip reading lessons are a 
book from Woolworths’ and a little print- 
ing set. The book contains photographs 
of everyday objects that would interest a 
child, such as a brush and comb, a truck, 
a top, etc. The children seem to think it 
great fun to find the article I ask for, 
reading the word from my lips. I say, 
“Show me the brush and comb,” “Show 
me the top,” etc. The children like to 
compare the pictures with real objects, 
even pretending to brush their hair with 
the picture of the brush. In his younger 
days, Jimmy tore out the kiddy car and 
“rode” it all around the house. 

The pictures in the book have the names 
of the objects printed underneath, and the 
children are gradually learning to recog- 
nize the printed names, and to copy them 
with the printing set. This keeps them 
interested. 

I devote a certain amount of time to 
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auricular training, trying to ascertain 
what amount of hearing, if any, the chil- 
dren have. The tests are made with a 
bell, whistle, or any noise making instru- 
ment, used behind the child’s back. I 
blow the whistle or ring the bell, and the 
child indicates which one he thinks it was. 
I also experiment with the radio turned 
on in various degrees of loudness, the 
horn of the car, or any noise that I think 
might attract their attention. I talk clcarly 
close to each child’s ear, and sing to him. 
Even if the boys hear nothing, they can 
feel the vibrations of my voice, and this 
is one of the steps to speech. I was sing- 
ing to Dick the other day, and he put his 
hand on my throat and chest, then he 
pointed to my mouth and finally to his 
own and made a little noise, so I know he 
realizes that the vibrations and the lip 
movements have a connection. Jimmy 
really “talks” to me in little noises all his 
own, and with all kinds of inflection, 
and he has a special tone of voice for the 
kitten. 

He will repeat some sounds for me, 
watching my lips and his own in a large 
mirror. The teaching of speech by an un- 
trained mother is a precarious thing, I 
know, and experienced teachers frown on 
it, but I see no harm in teaching sounds 
that can readily be “seen.” 

During our lesson times, I sit facing 
the children at their little table, making 
sure that the light is behind them and on 
my face. We have an accumulation of 
sense training material, gathered from va- 
rious companies handling kindergarten 
materials. For instance, we have blocks 
of different shapes and colors. I start to 
build something, and the children must 
follow my example exactly, choosing a 
block of the same color and placing it in 
the same relative position. In like man- 
ner, we string large kindergarten beads, 
the children choosing beads of the same 
shape and color as mine. I always name 
the color, so that they will learn to read 
the colors from my lips. 

Jimmy recently celebrated his fourth 
birthday, upon which occasion we gave 
him a set of large colored blocks with 
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arches, columns and what not, all packed 
in a sturdy little wagon. Since then, he 
and Dicky have been in a turmoil of 
building, Dicky making rather simple 
things, while Jimmy makes garages, han- 
gars, pens for animals, and tunnels for 
tiny automobiles to go through after run- 
ning down a carefully erected incline. 
All the ideas and architecture are his 
own. The children are developing judg- 
ment, accuracy, balance and imagination 
to such an extent that the comparatively 
high cost of the blocks is more than 
justified. 

When supper time approaches, the chil- 
dren must pick up all their toys, and 
although at times it takes a little urging, 
I always insist upon their leaving the 
room neat. 

On a rainy day, I am sometimes at my 
wits’ end to provide occupations. I usu- 
ally resort to soap bubbles. All deaf 
children should be taught to control their 
breath, blowing soap bubbles, blowing 
out matches and candles, blowing feathers, 
blowing the fuzz off dandelions. In vain- 
glorious moments, my children have tried 
to blow out the fire in the fireplace. Wind- 
mills, too, are fun to blow—either paper 
ones or those made of more lasting mate- 
rial. 

We play all kinds of romping games, 
and the squeals of joy are very good for 
the lungs. But blowing and laughing can- 
not take the place of plenty of fresh air— 
open windows at night, and every possible 
waking hour spent out of doors. When I 
am busy, the boys play in the yard, which 
comprises about half an acre, and where 
they have a gymnasium outfit, a sand box, 
small garden tools, trucks, a wheelbarrow, 
etc. 

I give them as much liberty as possible, 
and after one offense they realize that 
they must stay within bounds. These I 
make as elastic as possible, but with one 
hard and fast rule: they must not cross 
streets alone. 

For three months last summer, we lived 
in a neighborhood thronging with chil- 
dren. I did not know how my little boys 
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would fare among a group of strange chil- 
dren, so I talked to the various mothers, 
explained that my children were deaf and 
asked if their children might come to my 
yard. Which they most certainly did! I 
watched them for several days, until I 
felt they could be trusted, after which I 
let my boys go into other yards to play. 

Jimmy was just convalescing from a 
very serious illness, and the children 
were very gentle with him until he was 
stronger. I thought at first they were 
just sorry for him and for Dick; but I 
found that they really liked my two boys, 
and my doorbell was always ringing and 
children saying, “Where are Jimmy and 
Dick? Can’t they come out to play?” 

One little boy of seven, reputed to be 
the most mischievous child in the neigh- 
borhood, used to sit on the steps waiting 
for Jimmy to get up from his nap, and I 
never saw him anything but kind with 
Jimmy and Dick. Any mother would feel 
happy to know that her children were 
loved by other children, but when two 
little deaf boys can break down the bar- 
rier and be as much in demand as others, 
it just seems too good to be true. I don’t 
mean to give the impression that my boys 
are angelic, for they aren’t. Dicky is a 
villain at times, and very stubborn, and 
even Jimmy is sometimes naughty, but 
they are, after all, like any children: Jim- 
my does one thing better than Dick, but 
Dick surpasses Jimmy in something else. 
They play together nicely, and help each 
other. 

My ambition is to have them perfectly 
healthy, happy, normal children, with the 
one difference—that they cannot hear. I 
am trying to train them to be capable 
and independent, not tied to my apron 
strings. They have their own little duties 
to perform: they wash themselves—after 
a fashion—hang towels and wash cloths 
on the proper hooks, and dress and un- 
dress themselves with a little help on shoe 
laces and back buttons. They try to help 
me with the housework, and do as much, 
I am sure, as any other little chaps of 
three and four. 

(Continued on page 562) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


By Fritz HEIDER 


Social Behavior of Deaf Children 


Naffin, Paul: Das sociale Verhalten taub- 
stummer Schulkinder (The social be- 
havior of deaf school children), Konigs- 
berg 1. Pr., 1935. 


, SHE author worked with deaf chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 15 
in the state school for the deaf in 

Konigsberg, Prussia. Of the 129 pupils, 

101 lived in the school, 12 were boarded 

with private families, and 16 lived in 

their own homes. The boarding school 
life is described as rather strictly regu- 
lated but as allowing the children a cer- 
tain amount of time for free play. The 
children seemed gay and well cared for. 
The material of the study was observa- 
tions of the children in different situations 
and the answers to questions asked of them. 

The following summarizes this material 

and the conclusions drawn from it. 

Observations of free play: The youngest 
children formed small, rather unstable 
groups held together by momentary inter- 
ests, usually motor activities. For the pre- 
adolescent period (10:0-14:0 years) make- 
believe play was typical. The groups were 
larger and more stable than among the 
younger children. The children of adoles- 
cent age did not often take part in these 
games and if at all only in very small 
groups. On the whole the children played 
much the same games as hearing children. 

Behavior in experimental situations: The 
experimenter gave play material (for ex- 
ample a doll kitchen to a group of girls) 
to groups of children and observed which 
child took the initiative and the general 
group organization. He found a well estab- 
lished social rank in these groups, even 
with children who had been in school for 
only half a year. In other experiments in 
which groups of three children were given 

a task, such as the building of a truck from 

cardboard, observations were made of the 


factors which determined leadership in the 
group. Among the youngest children man- 
ual skill was decisive. With the older ones 
general intelligence and personality were 
also important. 

Team games: Observations of the groups 
that formed in team games showed that 
leadership is determined in much the same 
way with deaf as with hearing children. 
The leader was not necessarily the child 
who played the game best but often the one 
who had the best understanding for social 
situations. 

Recognition of rank in school achieve- 
ment: Naffin also made experiments to find 
out whether the children realized their own 
rank and that of their fellows in their 
school work. The teacher prepared the 
younger ones to understand what was 
wanted by lining them up each day in or- 
der according to their work in articulation. 
After they had come to understand this 
procedure it was possible to obtain their 
own estimates of the group. The fact that 
this could be done even during the first 
months of school showed that it did not 
depend upon the acquisition of language. 

Relationships between deaf and hearing 
children: The pupils who lived outside of 
the school in families preferred on the 
whole to play with their schoolmates at the 
school rather than to play with hearing 
children. Yet the deaf children seemed to 
adjust well in their families, and with very 
little friction. The author observed no in- 
feriority feeling among the deaf children 
either in the home groups or in team play 
between deaf and hearing children. On the 
whole the deaf were inclined to be ener- 
getic enough to hold their own in a group 
and were not dominated by the other 
members. 

General social observations: Older and 
younger children lived together. There 


(Continued on page 553) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








He Calls Deafness an Adventure 


By Harriet MontacuE 


LITTLE over a year ago, there ap- 
A peared in The Improvement Era, a 
magazine published in Salt Lake 
City by the Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion, an article describing the personal ex- 
periences of a man who became totally deaf 
in the midst of an active and promising 
career. The article is almost without par- 
allel, both in the crystalline clarity with 
which the effect of deafness on the individ- 
ual is described and in the impressive evi- 
dence it offers as to the possibility of 
compensation. Not even Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, that delightful chronicler, has pic- 
tured more clearly the devastation which 
defective ears may cause, and not even Mr. 
Calkins can offer so thrilling a story of 
readjustment. 

The author is Dr. O. W. Israelsen, Pro- 
fessor of Irrigation and Drainage Engineer- 
ing at Utah State Agricultural College. His 
narrative describes how a college professor 
who became totally deaf over night went 
right on conducting classes, lecturing, and 
attending to the manifold duties of his pro- 
fession, adjusting himself to deafness as he 
went along, and not allowing it to interfere 
with his work or his play. Only those who 
are themselves hard of hearing can con- 
ceive the amount of courage, resiliency, and 
adaptability this signifies. 

Dr. Israelsen’s biography, if related in a 
series of intellectual and practical achieve- 
ments, would not reveal the fact of deaf- 
ness anywhere. Born in Utah, he attended 
Brigham Young College, marrying before 
his graduation. After finishing a four year 
science course at Brigham Young, he en- 
tered Utah Agricultural College as a junior 
student, teaching a class in algebra during 
part of the time. He majored in irrigation 
and in 1912 was graduated with a BS. 


degree. Then he entered the University of 
California, where he was employed as an 
assistant in irrigation investigation while 
he worked for his Master’s degree. He re- 
mained there two more years as an instruc- 
tor in experimental irrigation. For thir- 
teen years, from 1916 to 1928, he was in 
charge of the department of irrigation and 
drainage at Utah Agricultural College, with 
the successive ranks of Assistant Professor, 
Associate Professor, and Professor. After 
attaining a full professorship, he took leave 
of absence for a year and did graduate work 
at the University of California. In 1925, 
he received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. He is now Professor of Irrigation 
and Drainage at Utah State Agricultural 
College, devoting his time entirely to teach- 
ing and research. 

He has published many important works 
on irrigation and drainage. In 1932, his 
text book, “Irrigation Principles and Prac- 
tices,” was published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. It has attracted at- 
tention in many parts of the world. 

He has served on a number of scientific 
committees. He was on the Physics and 
Soil Moisture Committee of the American 
Geophysical Union of the National Re- 
search Council; he was chairman of the 
Irrigation Committee of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers; and he 
was coordinator for Division 1, “Soil and 
Irrigation Relationships,” of the Western 
Irrigation and Drainage Research Associa- 
tion. He holds membership in many pro- 
fessional and scientific societies, including 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Somewhere in the course of all these ac- 
tivities he sustained a major calamity; but 
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the only indication of it in the record is the 
fact that, in 1928, he gave up his position 
as superintendent of his Sunday School be- 
cause he had suddenly become totally deaf. 


The recital of his practical achievements 
is not more impressive than the story of his 
personal adjustment. It is a privilege to 
be allowed to tell this story. To quote a 
personal letter from Dr. Israelsen, “Some- 
one has said that a person can never claim 
distinction in any endeavor until it has 
been persistent and continuous for a period 
of ten years at least. I have lived without 
hearing a little less than seven years. But 
I have been aided and assisted greatly by 
learning of the experiences of others, and 
for this reason primarily I am willing that 
my experiences be made available to those 
who may be interested.” 


These experiences, as he describes them 
in The Improvement Era, began more dra- 
matically than most cases of deafness 
begin: 

“My transition from the hearing world 
to a world of silence was made early on a 
beautiful morning in early summer. For 
many days I had been awakened each morn- 
ing by the singing of robins and blackbirds 
that perched and talked in the higher 
branches of the English elm and the silver 
poplar near my sleeping room window. 
One morning I was awakened by a terrific 
thumping and roaring in my head that left 
no place to receive the pleasing tones of 
singing birds. Within an hour the best 
doctors of medicine available were testing 
and examining and questioning me to find, 
if possible, the cause of the thumps and 
roaring. But the thumps and noises con- 
tinued, and my strength waned, and the 
doctors and nurses and the members of my 
family hustled here and there until they 
convinced me that I was really facing 
grave danger. 

“And then suddenly their voices seemed 
to me to be getting off pitch—they seemed 
strangely high and far away. A moment 
of dazed amazement followed—a doctor 
asked me a question, but I could not an- 
swer. I saw his lips move. I knew he was 
speaking to me, but I could not hear him. 
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My wife insisted that she could get me to 
answer the doctor’s question, but she, too, 
failed. I could answer only as George 
Arliss did in “The Man Who Played God’, 
‘I cannot hear. I am deaf. I am totally 
deaf.’ ” 


He regained his health rapidly, and in a 
few weeks he returned to his office; but as 
the months passed, his hearing did not im- 
prove, and it became evident that he must 
re-educate himself to live in a world of 
silence. 

“My adaptation,” he says in this article, 
written in 1934, “is not yet completed. 
These first six years have brought some 
progress. The six-year stretch on the ‘road 
of adaptation’ has been rough and smooth, 
uphill and downhill, paved and rutted. I 
have come to many ‘detours’ and ‘sharp 
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curves. 


_He began almost immediately to investi- 
gate what other persons were doing in the 
world of silence, and made many new 
friendships. He read Mr. Calkins’ “Loud- 
er, Please”; he began to investigate the 
“new art” of lip reading. (Shade of John 
Bulwer!) He learned about the work of 
the Volta Bureau and the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. “Admission to 
membership in this organization,” he re- 
marks, “was really admission into the so- 
ciety of a new world—the society of the 
world of impaired or inactive ears—the 
world of silence. And strange to me then, 
clearer to me now, was the extraordinary 
enthusiasm, culture, and happiness of the 
people in this world of silence. Already I 
esteem highly my friendships among ‘hard 
of hearing’ people. Indeed I am almost a 
bit boastful now of having two great classes 
of friends—hearing friends and deafened 
friends.” 

He proceeds to list his new adaptations 
under four classes; at home, in public 
places, in the class room, and in confer- 
ence with professional colleagues. The 
adaptations at home were the easiest. “A 
wife who is determined to make the best 
of calamities she meets soon contributes 
wonderfully to the ease of communication 
with a deafened husband. My wife writes 
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so speedily that the last part of her sen- 
tences are sometimes merely waving lines. 
But a husband can guess at least one-half 
of what his wife tries to say to him, so I 
seldom have trouble in making words out 
of waving lines.” ‘They worked out a 
series of gestures that were useful when 
driving; the whole fam- 
ily learned a system of 
shorthand writing, by 
which messages could 
be conveyed with a 
minimum of effort. For 
instance the family is 
planning a trip for 
Sunday. Enter a daugh- 
ter with a note: 

“M. wants u to hv 
the cr rep nw & gt 
gs & ol so we cn lv 
early tom.” This, in- 
terpreted, means, 
“Mother wants you to 
have the car repaired 
now, and get gas and 
oil so we can leave 
early tomorrow.” 

This system of 
shorthand, by the way, 
makes an _ interesting 
game. When Dr. Israelsen’s article was 
first received at the Volta Bureau office, 
members of the staff immediately began 
to improvise abbreviated messages. The 
effort and the results obtained increased 
the respect already held for Dr. Israel- 
sen’s agility of mind, as well as for his 
family’s power of imagination. 

Speaking of the various ways people 
have of trying to communicate with him, 
Dr. Israelsen mentions the fact that some, 
in writing, abbreviate skilfully, while 
others persist in writing out the names of 
the days of the week, the months of the 
year, the names of States and of the larger 
cities. Some go also to the extreme of 
writing “forenoon” and “afternoon” in- 
stead of A. M. and P. M. 

In public places, he says, he usually tells 
people that he cannot hear; and he finds 
their reactions to this candid announce- 
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ment “surprisingly varied.” Some imme- 
diately prepare to write, some, “especially 
women,” “repeat their statements with es- 
pecial care to articulate distinctly and 
loudly and to indicate as far as possible 
what they mean by facial expression.” 
Others go on mumbling. Others simply 
stare, or say, “Oh, I 
see,” and walk away. 
On one occasion, 
“touched” for the price 
of a meal, Dr. Israel- 
sen, although under- 
standing perfectly by 
lip reading, said, truth- 
fully enough, “I can- 
not hear your voice at 
all. Will you write 
your question?” The 
man answered distinct- 
ly, “I cannot write,” 
and left. 

“Being in the mid- 
dle life and unable to 
write (and probably 
unable to read)” says 
Prof. Israelsen, “is 
much worse than being 
thrust during middle 
. life into a silent world 
in which writing and reading abound. ... 
Many great minds are continuously waiting 
to talk to me through the printed pages of 
books, magazines, journals, and reports. 
And some do talk to me frequently without 
the slightest evidence of nervousness or 


boredom. 


“But how can a man who lives in a silent 
world teach students in a world of sound? 
. . . Adaptation to lack of hearing in my 
college class room has been far less diffi- 
cult than adaptation in public places. The 
readiness with which upper division class 
men express their opinions and submit 
their questions in writing has been a source 
of gratification and surprise. . . . College 
students generally and engineering students 
in particular, are early taught to image 
well; that is, to create clear mental pic- 
tures of objects, plans, structures, and nat- 
ural phenomena. The facility with which 
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the average engineering student can convey 
ideas and questions to a deafened instruc- 
tor by means of rough sketches or diagrams 
is far greater than casual thought would 
lead one to believe. 

“To be sure, a certain amount of patience 
on the part of the student is required. Stu- 
dents probably ask a deafened instructor 
fewer questions than they ask a hearing 
one, but written questions are usually more 
direct and to the point than oral ones. The 
number of irrelevant and immaterial ques- 
tions submitted to a deafened instructor is 
relatively small. The extra thought given 
by students to formulating their inquiries 
in writing stimulates clearness and pre- 
cision. . .. 

“My years in a silent class room with 
hear‘ng students have brought permanent 
rewards, .. . New friendships created in my 
class rooms in recent years give more than 
usuai evidence of permanence. Moreover, 
these friendships are developed, in some 
cases at least, not only in spite of my deaf- 
ness, but in part because of it.” 


Altogether, he finds that hearing is not 
essential to effective and satisfactory class 
work with advanced engineering students. 

There remains the fourth hurdle, confer- 
ences with his colleagues. When he first 
learned of the art of lip reading, Professor 
Israelsen told one of his associates with 
whom he had many conferences that he 
would make every possible endeavor to ac- 
quire skill in the art, so that he might con- 
fer with groups of men without their having 
to write tohim. The latter’s quick response 
was, “Spend your time studying the techni- 
cal aspects of your profession. Don’t worry 
about lip reading for purposes of counsel 
with us. Paper and ink are cheap.” 

Professor Israelsen has participated in 
many controversial discussions. He has 
“obtained a clear understanding of widely 
diverse points of view, and has continued 
to counsel on perplexing questions.” 

“I miss some of the jokes that are ex- 
changed at the outset of our group confer- 
ences, but a good secretary helps me to get 
the vital phases of every pertinent state- 
ment. Our home-made speed writing in 
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conferences of scientific workers is a val- 
uable tool. 

“To illustrate; a physicist urges the need 
for basic and fundamental research by say- 
ing, ‘We must apply the laws of hydro- 
dynamics to this problem. With these laws 
and Darcy’s law, the equations of con- 
tinuity and Laplace, we can solve the prob- 
lem. Without them we cannot.’ And I 
read: ‘App laws hyd to pblm. Sn hv 
Dew eq & Con & Lap we cn sol Pblm— 
os. Cnt.’ ” 

Sometimes, he says, he interprets incor- 
rectly, and his associates laugh heartily at 
his expense. Usually, he laughs with them 
—‘“not always.” 

“Probably most potent among the per- 
ceptions that have been clarified during 
my adventures in a silent world is the value 
of true friends. It would be a superman 
indeed who could make the transition sud- 
denly from a hearing world to a silent 
world with no resulting periods of hope- 
lessness.” 

He speaks of the otologist, who, through 
his profession and through having a deaf 
father, recognized what Dr. Israelsen was 
experiencing, and took it upon himself to 
demonstrate the possibilities of social life 
remaining to him. He made a special point 
of paying visits to the newly deafened man. 
Unasked, he called and brought his chess 
men. They played chess, the otologist 
wrote, Israelsen talked. 

“TI owe him an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude. He helped me at a critical period to 
correct the depressing misconception that 
my hearing friends no longer had either 
the time or the inclination to visit with 
me.” 

The following incident is probably more 
of an indication of Dr. Israelsen’s perse- 
verence than of the questionable advantage 
of being deaf, but he relates it as part of 
his recent experiences: 

“Already I have found that there are 
some advantages in being deafened. Here 
is just one of the cases. I have been work- 
ing with three research colleagues on a 
problem that requires the examination of 


(Coxrtinued on page 564) 
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Hearing Conservation in Pasadena* 


By Minnie L. Mooseau 


for ten years provided special oppor- 

tunities for the education of its deaf 
and hard of hearing children, and at the 
present time twenty pupils with varying 
degrees of impairment are enrolled in ele- 
mentary and junior high school classes. 
During this ten-year period, ten of the 
members have graduated from the 10th 
grade and are now enjoying good living, 
either as home makers or wage earners or 
in the pursuit of higher education. Those 
who graduate are encouraged to enter the 
city lip reading classes for adults. 

The program for the education of the 
hard of hearing child advocated by the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
through its publications has been both in- 
structive and inspirational to me in check- 
ing my work. The suggestions of the late 
Dr. Phillips recently summarized in the 
FEDERATION NEws were particularly satis- 
fying, as they indicated that our schools 
are headed in the right direction. 

I wil! now attempt to show how we are 
following the program in Pasadena, and 
why we find it reasonable and workable. 
Special education in lip reading, auricular 
training, and articulation is provided for 
all children with impaired hearing in the 
city regardless of degree of hearing loss. 
We feel the great responsibility of recog- 
nizing the child with dull hearing who is 
not making good in regular classes where 
large numbers prohibit individual atten- 
tion. This child is too often misjudged by 
his teacher and classmates, and his outlook 
on life becomes distorted. 

The Pasadena classes also accommodate 
children from the surrounding communi- 
ties whose populations do not warrant 
classes of their own. An exchange of 
tuition is arranged between the respective 
school districts as is provided for by the 


| Pasadena City school system has 


*An address delivered at the Pacific Zone Confer- 
ence of the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Pasadena, California, Tuesday, April 16, 1935. 


California School Law, so that no deaf or 
hard of hearing child need necessarily be 
denied education. The Pasadena Board of 
Education is employing Dr. W. G. Scanlon, 
ear specialist, to supervise the testing of all 
school children by audiometer, in order to 
detect those with poor hearing. However, 
the entire teaching force is instructed to be 
on the lookout for suspected cases and re- 
port them for special examination. These 
children are then transferred to the respec- 
tive schools of elementary or junior high 
levels where they receive lip reading and 
speech instruction, associate with children 
of normal hearing in regular classes when- 
ever it is to their advantage to do so, al- 
ways are placed in favorable positions to 
see and hear, and are under the supervision 
of an ear specialist. 


The transfer to the Hearing Conserva- 
tion Classes is not compulsory, and we still 
find parents who are unwilling to face the 
handicap of their children, are forcing them 
through the regular academic curriculum 
without lip-reading instruction, and, in 
some cases, are causing a near collapse of 
both health and morale. 


The work for the deaf and severely hard 
of hearing children in McKinley Junior 
High School is conducted as a regular unit 
of the school; it holds a definite place in 
the school, receives more than its share of 
the benefits, and contributes generously to 
the growth of the school. At present, seven 
of our members belong to the Honor and 
Scholarship societies, others are holding 
Home Room offices, some are participating 
in sports, and in all types of athletic ac- 
tivity. One member is competing in an 
essay contest, while another, particularly 
successful in dancing, contributed a ballet 
number to a recent school benefit program. 
At various times the class has been called 
upon to present educational programs be- 
fore school and community groups. 

At all times the stress of education is put 
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upon normality and a wholesome outlook 
on life through the development of right 
mental attitudes in the child. The need 
for social adjustment is great, and we try 
to furnish many social experiences for this 
purpose. As Dr. Phillips stated, “These 
are hearing children and must be educated 
with hearing children,” but with enough 
assistance available to relieve them of too 
great a strain. Therefore, it is so arranged 
in our school that boys and girls will at- 
tend all regular classes from which they 
can profit, such as: Home Room, Clothing, 
Foods, Typing, Physical Education, Shops 
and Laboratory Sciences. The contact of 
the hard of hearing children with those of 
normal hearing is good for both, as it gives 
the one the necessary normal contact, and 
it develops understanding, tolerance, and 
a spirit of helpfulness in the other. Things 
are much easier for the hard of hearing 
child who is identified with a group than 
for the one who is the only handicapped 
child in an entire school. The group gives 
him confidence, it makes him feel less sensi- 
tive, supplies him with friends like him- 
self, and helps him face his handicap hon- 
estly and unashamedly. 


Our hard of hearing children are recog- 
nized by all of our teachers as members 
of the Hearing Conservation Class, are 
given thoughtful consideration and are re- 
ferred to me when supervision of their 
study is required. My services consist in 
supplementing their work in regular 
classes, teaching lip reading and speech to 
all, teaching academic subjects to many, 
and at all times acting as counselor, teach- 
er and friend. Our room might well be 
called an Opportunity Room. We dove- 
tail into all activities of the school, con- 
form to its rules, and at all times are held 
responsible for our share of contribution 
to the school. 


Our principal and friend, Mr. L. O. 
Bigham, is our direct supervisor. He and 
the teachers associated with these children 
are in sympathy with this work and con- 
tinually strive to attain the ultimate aim 
of more normal and adequate living for 
each child. They have never failed to co- 
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operate with me to this end. Our Hearing 
Conservation boys and girls are happy, re- 
laxed, and at ease with their handicap. 
Their education includes the building of a 
mental concept which makes their loss of 
least consequence, and their assets of high- 
est value. We hope they are growing up 
into well balanced citizens. 


The use of hearing aids by our pupils 
is being encouraged whenever they can be 
of assistance, and our teaching force as 
well as Civic organizations have contrib- 
uted liberally to the cause. The electricity 
department of our own school is at the 
present time developing an amplification 
system which our hard of hearing pupils 
may use in class rooms and in the audi- 
torium. 


The Pasadena League has been a source 
of help and inspiration to us from the be- 
ginning. It has aided us principally in 
social adjustments, of which we have many 
to make, by inviting us to participate in 
League programs, and by giving us the op- 
portunity to help promote such projects as 
the Junior Conference. The meeting which 
took place a year ago in Pasadena was a 
never to be forgotten occasion with our 
young people, and they are grieving be- 
cause of their inability to attend this con- 
ference. The league keeps us informed of 
the current movements of the Society for 
the Hard of Hearing and supplies us with 
literature and pictorial matter which al- 
ways interests our students. 


The members of our junior high school 
class, together with those who have grad- 
uated, and their interested hearing friends 
have their own club which is sponsored by 
the Pasadena League. The activities are 
educational and social, and include pic- 
nics, dancing, mountain hikes, and excur- 
sions. At frequent times, members of the 
League have offered their hospitality, and 
have made social affairs possible and en- 
joyable. 

The example of sincerity, courage, and 
progressiveness set by adult hard of hear- 
ing people make the tie between our class 
and the League a most important one to 


(Continued on page 550) 
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A Study in Personal Adjustments 


HAT problems must the hard 

WV) of hearing consider in adjust- 

ing themselves to a_ hearing 
world? What methods and technique are 
used in solving these problems? How 
can the methods and technique be im- 
proved? These questions form the foun- 
dation of a group project which was un- 
dertaken early this year by members 
of the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing under the supervision of the 
Graduate School at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Questionnaires were circulated 
among members of the league, the re- 
plies were tabulated, and an analysis of 
the data was published in The League 
News in its June and July-August issues. 
David Levy, M. A., who supervised the 
project, has discussed it fully in a thesis 
recently prepared for Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Of 607 questionnaires distributed, 267 
were returned. The questions differed 
very much in type from those which 
made up the more elaborate question- 
naire circulated among selected groups of 
hard of hearing persons in 1931, and the 
results of which were discussed by Dr. 
H. H. Welles in “The Measurement of 
Certain Aspects of Personality among 
Hard of Hearing Adults.” The Chicago 
questionnaire is brief and eminently prac- 
tical, There are four groups of ques- 
tions: Group I deals with the individual’s 
status in life, his age, occupation, degree 
of hearing loss, and the effect of this loss 
upon his occupation; Group II considers 
his pastimes, his hobbies, his sports and 
his recreations in general; Group III 
deals with his social reactions, his means 
of communication, his use or non-use of 
a hearing aid, his lip reading ability, and 
his general adjustment toward his han- 
dicap; Group IV invites him to outline 
what he considers the greatest problem 
of the hard of hearing and the means 
he has himself developed for meeting 
this and other problems related to his 
defect. 


It was found that the average age of 
the men in the league is 40 years, as com- 
pared. with 50 for the women. The occu- 
pational range for both men and women 
is a broad one, including work that is 
usually considered dependent on good 
hearing. Housewives ranked first, fol- 
lowed by professional and skilled labor 
classes. Only 12% of those replying 
listed themselves as unemployed. Most 
of the group experienced hearing defect 
in their early youth, at the average age of 
about 16. Seventy-four per cent of the 
group had had hearing tests. A marked 
telation was found between hearing tests 
and adjustment. 

The majority of the group had not 
changed their occupations because of 
their defective hearing. 

Reading, card playing and attending 
movies with hearing aid installations were 
tanked in the order named regarding 
the favorite pastimes of the group. Twenty 
per cent of the men indicated that they 
liked to attend sport contests. Only 5% 
of the whole group preferred games 
played alone. Ninety per cent reported 
some degree of lip reading ability. Lip 
reading instruction ranked first among 
league advantages. Second was listed 
the League News itself. Forty per cent of 
the group wear hearing aids regularly. 

Only 7% of the group were reported 
as unadjusted; 30% as partially ad- 
justed; 31% as improving in adjustment, 
and 32% as completely adjusted. “The 
basic hypothesis on which the study was 
predicated,” writes Mr. Levy, “was that 
the so-called ‘psychology of the deaf’ was 
not a psychology at all, but simply a set 
of defense mechanisms of those who 
were unadjusted to the handicap. In 
other words, the characteristic reactions 
of suspicion, irritability, curiosity, tact- 
lessness, shyness, deception and naivety 
described the behavior of the unadjusted 
hard of hearing, but not the adjusted 
hard of hearing. If a ‘psychology’ ap- 

(Continued on page 559) 
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It Has Four Legs but only One Foot 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


tell us, we are in debt. And, they 

go on to say, man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. In spite of 
evidence to the contrary, I am convinced 
that the majority of people do not go 
around hunting for trouble, but for hap- 
piness. True enough, they know not what 
they do, for as Bernard Shaw exclaims: 
“A life time of happiness! No man alive 
could bear it!” Still, that is the object 
of the pursuit—happiness. 

So, rising promptly to the duty that 
calls me, I wish to point out to you a 
road, a safe and sure one, guaranteeing 
you freedom from care and worry for at 
least one-third of your life. Perhaps I 
should say guaranteeing to those with 
impaired hearing this happiness, for it 
does not seem possible to me that a 
person with even approximately normal 
hearing can ever be free from care and 
worry in this world—even for one-tenth 
of his time. The only perfect content- 
ment here for the hearing person is 
during those brief moments of uncon- 
sciousness after being struck by an au- 
tomobile. 

Yes, continued happiness would bore 
you, even though your hearing is not so 
good; but freedom from care and worry 
for one-third of your life may prove 
your salvation. We must be honest and 
face the facts. This is a world of care 
and trouble under ordinary conditions. 
We are in a difficult position. Quite like- 
ly not one of us will ever get out of 
the world alive. But while we are here, 
let us make the most of our opportunities, 
and if any one comes along offering us a 
guarantee of freedom from care and worry 
for at least one-third of the time, though 
his words fall upon deafened ears, let 
them meet also the listening eye. This 
road to freedom from care and worry 
is in the form of a delightful hobby— 
knitting. 


e the midst of life, the philosophers 


I do not mean, of course, the sort of 
knitting that results in the creation of 
socks and sweaters. I am thinking of 
sleep—sleep “that knits up the raveled 
sleave of care;” the happiest of all earth- 
ly boons—home to the homeless, friend 
to the friendless, food to the hungry, 
“the coin that purchases all the plea- 
sures of the world, cheap,” that sets the 
king and the beggar even. 

There is a hobby worth considering! 
Collect eight-hour-a-night periods of sleep 
and you automatically make certain that 
one-third of your life will be free from 
care and worry. You make sure of more 
than that. You make certain that the 
remaining two-thirds will be far more en- 
durable if not pleasant. Oh, I know I 
am prejudiced. No stamp collector has 
ever been more enthusiastic in collect- 
ing his items than I have been in seeking 
hours of sleep. And as for first covers— 

To sleep, too, I owe the discipline 
which has done so much to mould my 
character. Do not experts in such mat- 
ters assure us that character is formed 
by discipline—by doing those things we 
do not like to do? Sleep has compelled 
me to do two things each day that I dis- 
like to: do—go to bed, and get up. The 
alarm clock, truthfully said to have done 
more than anything else to raise the work- 
ing classes, works on me in vain. But 
I have to get up anyway, even though 
violence be demanded as an argument. 
Always I retire reluctantly, leaving un- 
done so many things I should like to 
do before calling it a night. 

But there, my friends, is the road to 
happiness and health—to freedom from 
worry and care—that curious thing which 
has four legs but only one foot—the bed. 
Throw yourself upon it. It will not let 
you down. Or if, as the jokesters say, 
the pillow slips, the bed spreads, and 
you fall into the spring—what of it? 
That way lies peace. Keep so busy dur- 
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ing the day that you will not have time 
to worry, and at night you will be too 
sleepy to worry. 

Collecting hours of sleep is not always 
easy. But what collector is interested 
in things easily secured? Paul Revere 
probably had the most famous of all 
night mares, but the stuff of which dreams 
are made is quite often to be found in 
your own icebox. “To keep your feet from 
going to sleep,” says an expert, “don’t 
let them turn in.” But he offers no 
method for inducing the feet to go to 
sleep. 

“There are many ways of inducing 
sleep,” insists Sterne; “the thinking of 
purling rills, or waving woods; reckon- 
ing of numbers; drippings from wet 
sponge fixed over a pan, etc. But tem- 
perance and exercise are much better 
than any of these.” (It was Sterne, I be- 
lieve, who referred to one of his much- 
worn costumes as the Insomnia Suit, de- 
claring that it had not had a nap for 
years.) 

We have found out a lot of things about 
sleep since Sterne’s day. Several years 
ago* Colgate University conducted a long 
series of experiments on the subject. The 
investigators found that it is a mistake 
to believe that an hour’s sleep before 
midnight is better than two afterwards. 
Physical exercises before retiring make 
sleep difficult for most of us. Reading 
in bed has been found, time and again, 
to be a solution of the problem of wake- 
fulness. But watch out for lighted cigar- 
ettes and such things—even lead pencils. 
I saw in the newspapers today a note 
about a mother who allowed her little boy 
to take a short lead pencil to bed with 
him. She called up her family doctor 
in the middle of the night to tell him 
the boy had swallowed the pencil. “Ill 
be right over,” promised the doctor. 
“What are you doing in the meantime?” 
The reply almost killed him. “Using my 
fountain pen,” said the fond mother. 

The less you are disturbed emotionally, 
the better your chances for a good night’s 


*Laird, Donald A., and Muller, Charles G. Good 
Night. McLean’s Magazine, December 1, 1932. 
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sleep, but wrong food or too little food 
is usually the chief cause of sleepless- 
ness. An easily digested late supper, or 
a sweetened warm drink before retiring 
helps a lot. Rooms should not be kept 
so cold that an excessive weight of cov- 
ers is needed for warmth. And you 
needn’t worry about the position you take 
—the average person moves every 15 
minutes during the night, the body in- 
stinctively taking the most comfortable 
position. 

An interesting phase of the Colgate 
experiments concerned itself with the pos- 
sibility of replacing lost sleep by food. 
It was found that the thing could be 
done to some extent. A generous sugar 
intake will equal an hour’s sleep, it is 
said, so if you eat freely of sweets 
during an all-night party, you will find 
yourself a good bit more alert than your 
non-sweetened associates. Week-ends, too, 
can be made less fatiguing if you drink 
plenty of gingerale and say “Yes” to sec- 
ond helpings of desserts, declare the Col- 
gate investigators. 

A mother who found her young son 
had thrown himself down on the bed 
without bothering to undress, scolded 
him, ending up by demanding if he could 
imagine anyone going to bed with his 
shoes on. The boy insisted that horses 
did, and his father and mother talked 
a lot about horse sense. Laird and Mul- 
ler tested all sorts of bed clothing— 
and none at all. The last proved the 
most conducive to sound slumber. So 
try to approximate that ideal in sleeping 
garments as nearly as possible if wake- 
fulness persists. Avoid sleeping powders 
and such even though they may be as 
enthusiastically endorsed as that of a 
certain druggist who furnished an alarm 
clock with each package. 

Fortunately, there is no lack of methods 
for inducing sleep. Any of your friends 
can tell you of absolutely sure ones. 
True, even the best fail at times. I have 
heard of one instance in which the fa- 
mous counting-sheep-jumping-over-a-fence 
method failed. The man who was using 
it become so interested that when he had 
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counted 24,671 sheep making the jump, 
he got up, made some black coffee and 
drank it to be sure he would remain 
awake long enough to count up to 30,000. 

When wakefulness is due to some known 
cause, the remedy is easily found. I 
read, for example, of a man who was 
kept awake by the spirits of his dead 
friends and relatives. They came each 
night and sat upon the fence posts in his 
yard. He could look out from his bed- 
room window and see them sitting there— 
waiting, waiting, waiting. Naturally he 
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could not sleep. The remedy, when 
pointed out by a specialist, was absurdly 
simple. He had the tops of the fence 
posts sharpened. 

“Now, blessings light on him that first 
invented—sleep!” cries Cervantes. “It 
covers a man all over, thoughts and all, 
like a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, 
drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold 
and cold for the hot. It is the current 
coin that purchases all the pleasures of 
the world cheap, and the balance that 
sets the king and the shepherd, the fool 
and the wise man even.” 





Concerning the Inheritance of Deafness 


By SELMA Monosson 


R. GRUVER’S paper on the Inheri- 
1) tance of Deafness,* read at the 
Conference of the American So- 

ciety of the Hard of Hearing in Cincinnati, 
is most interesting. It is very encouraging 
to realize that such pointed facts are at 
last being revealed to those who must know 
them. Every hard of hearing and deaf per- 
son of marriageable age should have the 
information so ably presented by Dr. 
Gruver. These facts should be offered him 
by some sympathetic and intelligent person. 


But before the deaf and hard of hearing 
are advised against marriage, more of the 
social aspects of the question should be 
studied. We should consider what the deaf 
children and grandchildren of the deaf are 
doing. If they are self supporting, useful, 
and happy citizens, the state has no right 
to question their privilege of being born. 
If the individual who is contemplating mar- 
riage is intelligent, he should have the right 
to do as he pleases. If he thinks so little 
of his handicap that he does not worry 
about the possible deafness of his children, 
that is his privilege. By far the majority, I 
believe, would prefer not to have children, 


*VoLTA REVIEW, August, 1935, page 453. 


but they should not be discouraged from 
matlriage. 

One of the doctors, discussing Dr. 
Gruver’s paper, mentioned the introverts, 
the irresponsibles, who feel that the world 
owes them a living. These traits are not 
especially typical of the deaf or the hard 
of hearing. I have many clinic patients 
like that, all with normal hearing. Many 
of these are maladjusted and embittered 
by six years of depression. Many more 
are mentally deficient. The maladjusted 
must be rehabilitated. The mentally de- 
ficient among the deaf and hard of hearing 
should be treated as other mental defectives 
are treated, except that the aid of an otolo- 
gist and of someone who understands the 
psychology of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing must be sought before the final 
I.Q. is determined. 

In this, the sixth year of the great de- 
pression, public attitude toward birth con- 
trol has changed greatly. Most religions 
favor it. Ninety-five per cent of per- 
sons with average intelligence can suc- 
cessfully use contraceptives approved 
by physicians and the Birth Control 
League. The other five per cent who 


(Continued on page 553) 
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Marriages of the Hard of Hearing 


Translated and Digested by Ipa Estrin 


of the bi-monthly review for the 

hard of hearing, Aux Ecoutes, pub- 
lished in Lausanne, Switzerland, appeared 
a letter signed “Godmother,” which dealt 
with the problem of a young girl deeply 
in love with a brilliant and charming 
young architect whose hearing was seri- 
ously impaired, deafness being hereditary 
in his family. Her parents were strongly 
opposed to the marriage for that reason. 

Were they right? What are the chances 
for happiness in a marriage between a 
deafened and a hearing person? Can the 
inevitable difficulties and inconveniences 
of such a union be overcome in a certain 
measure? 

The editors submitted these questions to 
their readers. The problem being highly 
individual, the readers were asked to ab- 
stain from generalities and to keep as near- 
ly as possible to their personal experience 
and observation. Most of the answers were 
published in the issues of November-De- 
cember, 1934, and January-February, 1935. 
Parts of them, slightly condensed, are here 
reproduced: 

Ad. F.—For many years I have inti- 
mately known four married couples. Of 
the first, the wife was hard of hearing, yet 
in spite of this she was able to be a valu- 
able help to her husband, a clergyman. 
Of the three others, the wives have normal 
hearing and the husbands—three brothers 
—are hard of hearing. I have rarely met 
happier unions. Of course, the special dif- 
ficulties of these marriages require excep- 
tional, though by no means superhuman, 
qualities of character and the faculty of 
adjustment and adaptation. First of all, 
they require deep mutual devotion and the 
willingness to forego much tender and in- 
timate talk that adds sweetness to conjugal 
life. Persons of a very sociable and talka- 
tive disposition should avoid the strain of 
a marriage with a deaf partner. 

H. K.—I have observed many couples 


|: the September-October (1934) issue 


belonging to our associations for the hard 
of hearing. In my opinion, the deaf make 
the most devoted husbands and wives, their 
family being their haven of refuge in the 
midst of a world full of hardship. . . . 

Tem.—I was 29 and slightly hard of 
hearing when the question of marriage 
arose for me. The parents of the girl I 
wanted to marry listened to plenty of ex- 
pert advice. The problem of heredity was 
seriously considered and finally settled by 
a physician who held optimistic views on 
the subject. So we were allowed to marry. 

Yet the experience of life in common 
has shown that harmony in a union one 
partner of which is deafened is much hard- 
er to attain than under normal conditions. 
Unfortunately, as time goes on, passion 
is apt to wane, while deafness is apt to 
increase . . . Moreover, the bringing up 
of our children has been greatly compli- 
cated by their father’s handicap. And in 
spite of the physician’s optimistic predic- 
tions, one of the children is hard of hear- 
ing. . . . Nevertheless I believe that when 
there is perfect understanding between the 
young people and the mutual love is of the 
right quality, they should courageously 
take the plunge—knowing that others have 
done it before them and have not been 
drowned. Yet never should the decision 
be made lightheartedly and thoughtlessly. 

Y. Z.—As a young man I gave up the 
girl I cared for, because of my handicap, 
sad as it was for me to face a lonely life. 
Many years later I married her, and I 
found in my wife an affectionate, courage- 
ous and cheerful companion. Yet neither 
of us regrets the delay. What would very 
probably have disappointed eager youth 
with its extravagant expectations of life 
and love, appeared as a priceless gift to 
wiser and mellower maturity. . .. We shall 
not have children, as my deafness is of a 
hereditary nature, but this is no reason, 
in my opinion, to sacrifice the warmth and 
happiness of life together. 
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Experience—Whoever is going to marry 
a person whose hearing is impaired, should 
keep in mind that deafness tends to get 
worse. Some years from now, you might 
have to live with a person completely deaf, 
unable to read the lips, getting little help 
from ear phones; you will have to shout 
into his ears or to write down every word. 
. . . Ask yourself, whether your love will 
stand this test. 

Madame A. M.—It is one of the most 
poignant experiences to have to raise chil- 
dren without ever hearing their voices, 
their cries and their appeals, without being 
able to follow the development of their 
speech and the growth of their souls... . 
I have suffered atrociously. I had not 
realized how heartrending it would be. 


G. W.—We have been married twelve 
years, and my wife lost her hearing four 
years ago. Our happiness has not been 
affected in the least. 

Madame V.—Had I read the comments 
of your review ten years ago, before my 
marriage, how many mistakes I should have 
avoided, and how much better I should 
have understood the difficult task of a deaf 
wife! I did everything wrong. My hus- 
band made every effort to associate me with 
his life and pleasure; but I refused to enter- 
tain his friends because they talked indis- 
tinctly. I refused invitations because I 
could not follow the conversation, I re- 
fused to use hearing aids out of vanity. 
Gradually people deserted us. My hus- 
band felt it keenly, but I thought it his 
duty to subordinate everything else to my 
contentment. Finally he began to go out 
by himself and to seek diversion in clubs, 
cafés, and in mountain-climbing. I used 
to reproach him bitterly. One Sunday he 
went out into the mountains and met with 
a fatal accident. Now that it is too late, 
my eyes have opened. 

Countess Cz.—I lost my hearing at the 
age of four as a consequence of scarlet 
fever. And yet my life offers a striking 
example of a happy marriage with a hear- 
ing person. I got married at 19 and lived 
40 years with an excellent husband, I 
have four children and 3 grandchildren; 
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all of them have perfect hearing and a fine 
musicalear. This seems to prove that there 
is no danger of heredity in the case of 
accidental deafness. I owe deep gratitude 
to the memory of my late husband who 
stood by me in good and bad days, always 
knowing how to ease the burden of my in- 
firmity for me. 


R. R.—The wife of a deaf man must pos- 
sess kindness and patience, but neither is 
the part of a husband an easy one. He 
must always be gay and cheerful and con- 
stantly endeavour to make others forget 
his infirmity. He should not deprive his 
wife of her pleasures and should be will- 
ing to take her out occasionally to theaters, 
concerts and movies, without ever looking 
bored. If he reads the play, or a review 
of the picture beforehand, he might even 
enjoy it. But first of all he must know 
how to create entertainment for himself 
and his wife in the home, by means of hob- 
bies such as drawing, reading, collecting 
things. Then there are such games as 
bridge or chess, to which friends may be 
invited. And there is the favourite hobby 
of the deaf, gardening, with Madame al- 
ways the first to be offered the flowers you 
grow. ... If your wife is a musician, don’t 
allow her to neglect her talent just because 
you cannot hear; on the contrary encour- 
age her to practice. . . . Another piece of 
advice: never tolerate any intermediary 
between you and your wife. Under the 
pretext of being helpful to you in your 
daily difficulties, such a person sometimes 
interferes in your private affairs. Never 
allow it! 

Madame L. R.—We deaf wives of nor- 
mally hearing husbands should be very 
careful not to exhaust their patience. When 
our husband comes home from his work 
tired and worried, we should avoid any- 
thing that might fatigue or irritate him. 
The use of a hearing aid at such moments 
is an imperative necessity. We must ex- 
ercise self-discipline, and learn to take 
many painful little things easily. Let us 
carry our cross with dignity and never 
make it a heavy burden to others. It is 


(Continued on page 561) 
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Garden Cossip 


By BertHa NATHAN 


66 HEN you 
W ree the 
first frogs 
in the spring, you 
may know the frost 
is out of the ground.” That is a New 
England folksay; and it started me off on 
a new “interest.” 

In my efforts to find “spring,” I visited 
first the flower show; where I saw a pre- 
view of gardens in mid-summer dress. 
Then I tried the Gardens of the Nations. 
Later on the sunshine brought life to our 
Shakespeare garden, church yards, and 
walled gardens. But by the time I had 
discovered that spring was merely a 
synonym for a garden, my own thoughts 
had turned garden-ward. 

And to make a garden in a small apart- 
ment—no window boxes allowed—is a 
very difficult task, indeed. In fact, the 
only way to do it would be to use the 
space occupied by the couch, then hang 
myself out the window—but, alas, I am 
so delicate. So, as Pepys would say, to 
Mr. Woolworth & Co., where I did buy 
me a note-book for a dime. Into this 
book I have placed many a quaint legend 
of flowers and plants, in all ages and 
climes. These are the true ancestors of 
all our present-day gardens. Since space 
will permit of my pointing out just a few 
choice specimens, I shall begin by asking 
you a few questions. 

1. With what flower do we associate 
Echo? (That’s an easy one just to 


pounds.” 


“It is a better policy to learn an 
interest than to make a thousand 2. 


—RosertT Louis STEVENSON. 


start you off.) 

For what pur- 

pose did St. 

Patrick use the 

shamrock? 

3. What flower is known as the trinity 
flower? 

4. Do you know the legend of the 
Easter lily? 

5. Why did Shakespeare say, “rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance, and 
pansies, that is for thoughts”? 

6. Why does the queen on playing cards 
hold a rose? 

7. Why is the thistle the emblem of 
Scotland? 

8. Why do we associate the cornflower 
with Germany? 

9. What is the origin of the red carna- 
tion? 

10. Can you explain the “doctrine of 
signatures” ? 

My first flower. families, chronologically 
speaking, are the classics. One of the 
most prominent members of this family 
is Narcissus, the beloved of Echo. Nar- 
cissus, who loved only himself, died of 
sheer exhaustion from his many hours 
spent in admiration of his own reflection 
seen mirrored in a still pool. On the 
spot where his body fell, the first nar- 
cissus blooms were seen, and they still 
charm us with their beauty. Echo, too, is 
still with us. At first, she faded until 


nothing of her was left but her voice; and 
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now she comes only in lonely places, and 
repeats our last words. 

Most of these flowers blooming in the 
classical garden are the visible remains 
of some one from the world of spirits; 
therefore the Bible gardens make a cheer- 
ful contrast. For life here on earth be- 
gan in a garden—the garden of Eden: 
Genesis 2: 8; and again Ecclesiastes 2: 5. 
And life in the hereafter began in a gar- 
den, too—the resurrection. St. John 19: 
4l. 

Passages of rare beauty about flowers, 
plants, and trees appear many times in 
both Testaments. Aside from this, near- 
ly every flower has some association with 
a Saint, or the observance of a Saint’s 
Day. 

The clover, or shamrock as it is called 
in Ireland, must have seemed to St. Pat- 
rick almost like an answer to prayer. 
Here he found growing, at his very feet, 
a single leaf divided into three parts; 
what more simple way could he find to 
explain the Trinity? 

However, the pansy is called the trinity 
flower. Her velvety softness came from 
the brush of an angel’s wing; at the 
same time the angel’s kiss left her the 
sweetest perfume. Mere mortals were 
so intoxicated with the odor that, in or- 
der to reach it, they trod on all the 
plants growing near by. So the pansy 
begged the Trinity to take from her 
this fragrance, that no more damage 
might be done. 

Then there is the beautiful legend of 
the lily. This flower, it is said, was the 
only one to stand with head erect on 
the evening Christ walked in Gethsem- 
ane—thinking to comfort him with her 
beauty. But when he approached her, she 
turned red, and hung her head in shame 
and humility; and never since that night 
has she held her head so high. Many 
lilies do not retain the flush; but the 
whole family is often referred to as 
Easter lilies. 

Rosemary seems to have carried over 
into the Christian era some of its pagan 
associations with death. Long ago in 
England, it was used at funerals; a 
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spray of it being given to each mourner 
to drop on the casket. It was used 
also at weddings. 

Perhaps that’s why Shakespeare wrote: 
“There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance; pray you, love, remember; and 
there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 

Pensees, for thoughts! So those modest 
little pansies not only belong with the 
Bible flowers and in the Shakespeare gar- 
den, but are also found in France! And 
in England, they answered to such quaint 
names as kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate, three- 
faces-under-a-hood, and cuddle-me-to-you. 

Roses are even more international than 
pansies. They belong to nearly every 
country and age. But in England, they 
have given color to a war; the Wars of 
the Roses. At the present time the only 
battles in which they are involved are 
those fought over the bridge table. That 
is by reason of the fact that each queen 
on playing cards still carries the rose 
placed there when Elizabeth of York mar- 
ried Henry Tudor, and so ended the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Another very active participant in war 
was the Scotch thistle. A soldier of an 
invading army accidentally stepped on a 
thistle with his bare foot. Then he did 
just what you or I would have done, 
he howled with pain. The noise aroused 
the Scotsmen to their danger. So, be- 
cause the thistle saved Scotland; Scotland 
has ever since saved the thistle. 

The cornflower of Germany, too, has 
an inheritance of war memories. Queen 
Louise, while hiding in the fields during 
an invasion of the French, had made 
wreaths of the little blue flowers for her 
children. Later her son, Emperor Wil- 
liam, made the blue cornflower his em- 
blem. 

It is queer how geography and time 
change the meaning of many things, in- 
cluding flowers. Here in America, at the 
present time, white and pink carnations 
are used on Mother’s Day. Back in the 
time of the Crusades, a soldier carried a 
white carnation to war; after his death, 
the blood-stained flower was returned to 


(Continued on page 556) 
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The Problems of the Hard of Hearing 


And How We Meet Them* 


By EuizapetH G. DeLany 


000,000 out of every 120,000,000 

adults have defects of hearing. 
Those of us who belong to that vast 
army of the so-called handicapped, are 
happy to unite forces in order to fight to 
take the hard out of hard of hearing. 
We must learn how to be successfully 
deafened, as it were. This is not an easy 
job, but we’ve tackled it and see real 
accomplishments, for the world is a far 
better place to be hard of hearing in 
now than it was ten years ago. 

You, as physicians, can be our greatest 
helpers; to you, we turn instinctively for 
advice and assistance. If treatments do 
not avail, our help as lay workers in the 
field of rehabilitation is available to lift 
up a fellow sufferer, to show him the 
way to be efficient and happy in spite of 
deficiency in hearing. 

For the past nineteen years, it has been 
my chosen profession as teacher and so- 
cial service worker to find these folks 
and help them to make their deafness a 
veritable asset instead of a liability. 

We must “make people over”—for no 
person, rich or poor, educated or unedu- 
cated, young or old who finds his hear- 
ing ebbing away, can help feeling the 
need of readjustment. Our methods are 
three-fold: successful choice of a well- 
fitted hearing aid; wise psychological 
rehabilitation; and the early, persistent 
study of lip reading. 

It is strangely true that, here and there, 
we find even otologists, who, because of 
inadequate experience or information on 
the subject, advise patients not to study 
lip reading. Dr. Wendell C. Phillips 
was early convinced that it should be 
the “first aid,” not the last resort offered 
to a case of impaired hearing. 


er to rough estimates, 10,- 





* An address delivered before the Medical Society 
of the County of Oswego, New York, March 28, 1935. 


The therapeutic value of the study is 
noticed at once by any aurist who has 
formed the habit of advising it; still some 
doctors wait until they are obliged to 
say to an already discouraged patient, 
“There is nothing left for you now except 
to study lip reading.” This then becomes 
a tragic decision instead of what it should 
be, a practical effort to achieve a new art 
of understanding speech, in order to 
offset encroaching deafness. I have heard 
of a doctor’s saying to a patient, “You are 
not yet deaf enough to study lip reading.” 
The study should have been begun early in 
the stages of defective hearing! A slightly 
deafened person who becomes a lip read- 
er seems to hear normally, is relieved of 
nerve strain and finds happiness in his 
accomplishment even before his deafness 
is known to all his associates. That same 
individual, without his lip reading skill, 
will feel and show his deafness much 
sooner. 


Deafness causes fatigue. The hard of 
hearing person needs every known help 
medicine, education and science can give 
him. 

As clouds of deafness settle over him, 
it is difficult for even a person of nat- 
urally amiable disposition to follow a 
sane and safe philosophy of life. Hydra- 
headed monsters of melancholia, suspi- 
cion, deceit, timidity, rebellion and worse, 
as you know, threaten the bewildered pa- 
tient. He needs most skillful advice; and 
his family and associates need advice 
also. 

Many wear eye glasses willingly enough, 
but recoil at the suggestion of wearing 
an ear phone. Only correct reeducation 
will remedy this false pride. Science has 
improved these devices tremendously for 
us but they are not as yet systematically 
fitted. A so-called “audiometrist” may 
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specialize in this fitting process, some- 
what as oculists prescribe glasses. We 
must be able to go to our doctors for 
correct diagnosis first. An ear phone 
which suits A might be the worst type 
for B, and vice-versa. Only experienced 
workers can give expert guidance. 

But whether or not an ear phone is 
used, it should always be borne in mind 
that lip readers are more efficient in the 
use of one than non-lip readers. For all 
classes of the hard of hearing lip reading 
is a cultural and a practical aid. Many 
large cities provide lip reading in the 
public schools; private institutions teach 
it. Children are learning it in connection 
with their regular curriculum so that 
now a hard of hearing child need not be 
segregated from his regular classmates 
but may remain in his normal environment 
in school and college. 


Numerous hard of hearing boys and 
girls to whom I have taught lip reading 
have gone through high school and to 
college. They are eternally grateful and 
each feels as I do that, “Lip reading 
saved my soul.” 


One of my fellow lip reading teachers 
in a western city has suggested the idea 
of a so-called clinic of rehabilitation 
through lip reading. I should like to 
cite a few cases from my own files: 


Mr. K. mounted high in his business 
career after lip reading made him so 
efficient that fellow workers in his office 
were surprised to know he was hard of 
hearing. 

Miss L. who was an awkward, appar- 
ently stupid girl of twelve, a trial to her 
family, became, after learning lip read- 
ing, an honor high school student, later 
a college art student. She is now totally 
deafened, but a happy wife and mother. 

Young Mr. S. is now in high school. 
He depended on lip reading all through 
his school career, and will graduate in 
June. He plans to enter Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

M. R., a Cornell graduate, now a 
veterinary surgeon, lost his hearing just 
after he left high school. His deafness 
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did not interfere with his success, be- 
cause he studied lip reading right away. 


Young M., a girl in her late teens, 
whose happiness in social adjustments 
was threatened, is now a lip reading en- 
thusiast who won’t be lonely any more. 


Two young college girls secured good 
ratings at Syracuse University in spite of 
serious deafness. They are lip readers. 

Young S., now completing high school, 
has studied lip reading privately through- 
out her academic career. 

Miss M., debarred by deafness from a 
chosen career, but re-adjusted after study- 
ing lip reading, is now a specialist in the 
laboratory of a local hospital. 

Miss H. was despondent over loss of 
her job, but has found happiness through 
the co-operation of her lip reading teach- 
er and association in the local club. 


Mrs. Z., after several years in a lip 
reading school, developed from a narrow 
housewife with few outside interests into 
a helpful worker for the hard of hearing. 


Miss R., who had few friends and sel- 
dom went out socially, now, after learn- 
ing lip reading, is an enthusiastic bridge 
player and happy in social life. 

Miss M. wouldn’t tell her English 
teacher of her deafness, was getting low 
marks, was in danger of forfeiting her 
diploma; but after lip reading lessons 
and frank admission of her deafness she 
was able to raise her school standing and 
graduate. 


And so on, indefinitely. 


In Syracuse, we have formed an or- 
ganization known for the past thirteen 
years as “The Syracuse Speech Reading 
Society” who have maintained, at pri- 
vate expense, “A Community Center for 
the Deafened,” at 445 S. Warren St. This 
is our local league for the hard of 
hearing, affiliated with the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing with head- 
quarters at the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
St., N. W., in Washington, D. C. All of 
our branches are identical in aims which 
may be summed up thus: to help every 


(Continued on page 564) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Syst FRANKENTHAL 


A Dairy Exercise 
Milk 
Please put the milk on the table. 
Do you. want a glass of hot milk? 
Do you want a glass of cold milk? 
Do you want a glass of buttermilk? 
How much do you pay for a bottle of 
milk? 
In November, milk was eleven cents a 
quart, delivered. 
In November, milk was seven cents a 
pint, delivered. 
In November, Grade A milk was four- 
teen cents a quart. 
In November, Grade A milk was nine 
cents a pint. 
Buttermilk was eight cents a quart. 
Butter 
Please put the butter on the table. 
Shall I butter the little boy’s bread for 
him? 
Shall I melt the butter for the sand- 
wiches? 
How much butter did you put in the 
cake? 
I put half a cup of butter in the cake. 
Buy a pound of butter at the store. 
Cream 
Will you please pass the cream? 
The cream is sour. 
Buy a small bottle of cream. 
What per cent is that cream? 
That cream is twenty-four per cent. 
A pint of twenty-four per cent cream 
cost twenty-five cents. 
Half a pint of twenty-four per cent 
cream costs twelve cents. 
A gill of twenty-four per cent cream 
costs nine cents. 
The thirty-four per cent cream is more 
expensive. 
A pint of thirty-four per cent cream 
costs thirty cents. 
Ice cream 
Shall we have ice cream for dinner? 
Do you want peach ice cream? 
I prefer chocolate ice cream. 


How much ice cream shall I order? 

A quart of ice cream will be enough. 

Order a brick quart of peach and 
chocolate ice cream. 

Cheese 

Please put the cheese on the table. 

We will have cheese sandwiches for 
lunch. 

How many cheese sandwiches shall I 
prepare? 

Prepare three large sandwiches for 
each person. The boys are always 
hungry. 

I prefer cottage cheese. 

I like a plate of sour cream cheese, 
covered with powdered sugar. 

A ten ounce jar of sour cream cheese 
costs fifteen cents. 

The Milkman 

Can I depend upon an early delivery? 
I leave home by nine o’clock. 

Barring accidents, I shall be here at 
half past eight. 

Please leave one quart of Grade A 
daily. I will mark the card for any- 
thing else I may want. 

How often do you want me to collect, 
Madam? Or do you prefer to have 
a bill sent by mail at the end of the 
month? 

I am seldom to be found at home, so 
perhaps it will be best to mail the 
bill. 

Would you like to try our cottage 
cheese today? We are giving custom- 
ers a trial package. 

The cottage cheese the dairies make is 
rather unsatisfactory. 

Madam, if you will take some of our 
sour cream to mix with it, you will 
be delighted, I am sure. 

Yes, but sour cream is expensive, and 
properly made cottage cheese should 
not need much doctoring. 

Which butter will you prefer, madam? 
Salted butter is two cents a pound 

(Continued on page 554) 
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From the Lip Reading Pupil’s Viewpoint 


By Livian SWEETING 


E read a great deal about lip 
\W reading from the teacher’s stand- 

point. Suppose that, for a 
change, we look at it from the pupil’s 
side of the question. After attending lip 
reading classes for over ten years and 
observing a goodly number of teachers 
with quite different methods, I still lack 
proficiency. I am sure that my lack of 
skill rests at my own door; however, I 
have acquired some very decided opinions 
as to what I like and what I do not 
like in the way of class work. 

I like to have the teacher “be aisy” and 
speak naturally, but not too rapidly. 

I like to have the time divided into 
periods. This gives variety. 

I like to feel that the lesson has been 
carefully planned beforehand. Usually 
the pupil can tell whether or not the 
material has been hastily put together. 

I like to have the teacher make it 
perfectly clear what she wants the pupils 
to do, if she calls a group or an indi- 
vidual forward to speak to the class. 
Sometimes the pupils called on do not 
understand, and there is confusion. I 
think the directions should be written 
on the blackboard. 

I like to have the first period devoted 
to some instructive topic, and the lighter 
material toward the end of the lesson. 

I like the group work when each mem- 
ber of the group has. an equal share in 
the work. If one person gives it all, 
there is no advantage in dividing the 
class. P 

I like to have the stories and exer- 
cises suitable to the average age and in- 
telligence of the members. Sometimes a 
teacher who has been accustomed to 
teaching children does not adapt her 
work to adults. 

I do not like to have a teacher exagger- 
ate her lip movements or use her head 
or her hands for emphasis. Instead of 
helping the pupil, this makes lip read- 
ing more difficult. 


I do not like to have the teacher act 
out a sentence in pantomime. 

I do not like to have objects brought 
to the class for descriptive work. It is 
trying to be obliged to jump from the 
teacher’s lips to the object she is de- 
scribing. 

I do not like to have the teacher 
waste time. If she is slow getting start- 
ed, the pupils will soon get into the 
habit of coming late and will thus dis- 
turb the others. The time lost while she 
greets the late comers and tells them 
what she is doing makes the rest of the 
class lose the thread of the lesson;. it 
also makes them feel that they “are not 
getting enough out of it.” 

I do not like to have the teacher do 
everything herself. A large part of the 
benefit to be had from class work is the 
practice we get in reading one another’s 
lips. 

I do not like to have the teacher take 
time from the class to give undue atten- 
tion to a slow pupil. 

I do not like to have the teacher make 
such hard work of the lesson that the 
pupils leave with a feeling of exhaus- 
tion. “Be aisy now.” 

I do not like to have her call on pu- 
pils td give exercises unless she watches 
them, at least for a time, to see that they 
give the work properly. 

I do not like to have her “bossy” or 
fussy about where we must sit or stand; 
we may have our own preferences as to 
distance or position. 

No teacher has all the faults mentioned, 
and some who read this may not have 
any of them; but this is a composite pic- 
ture of habits which I have found annoy- 
ing. Unlimited patience and perseverance 
are necessary on both sides. We are all 
apt to acquire mannerisms of speaking, 
and perhaps teachers and pupils would do 
well to talk to themselves before a mir- 
ror now and then, watching for tricks 
of manner that might be corrected. 
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The Voice of the Deaf Child 


Voice Burtpinc. By Julia M. Connery 
and Irene B. Young. Cloth, 89 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Order from the Volta 


Bureau. 


The publication of “Voice Building,” 
by Julia M. Connery, principal of Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is an answer to the many re- 
quests she has had to put into written 
form some of her valuable knowledge 
and experience. 


This book is a small one of 89 pages. 
It is convenient to handle and its print 
is easy to read. There is a foreword 
by Edmund Prince Fowler, M. D., New 
York City, and a preface by Miss Con- 
nery and her collaborator, Irene B. 
Young, Director of the Speech and Hear- 
ing Nursery School, New York City. 


This volume will be appreciated by 
every teacher of the deaf, for it brings 
to them something of real practical value 
in successful teaching. Miss Connery has 
expressed the information in a simple, 
clear and direct manner. 


There are thirteen chapters, each one 
filled with material that will be helpful 
to every teacher. It is so systematically 
set forth that those in the profession who 
have not kept pace with recent develop- 
ments will find it a marvelous help and 
easy to follow. Teachers might well mem- 
orize the steps in procedure and base 
daily lesson plans upon them. 

It seems unnecessary to go on extolling 
the merits of this volume, for everyone 
in the profession knows of Miss Con- 


nerys work. We 
realize that her 
methods in secur- 
ing good speech 
are unexcelled. 
Her work in the 
development of 
speech in chil- 
dren of nursery 
school age is well 
known, as well as 
her success with 
older children who come to her 
speech improvement. 


for 


The first chapter, “The Voice,” gives 
us a description of voice production and 
the organs involved. In chapter two, 
“Procedure in Building the Speaking 
Voice,” we find the first steps used in 
dealing with the beginner; the develop- 
ment of kinaesthetic sensations; the or- 
der of consonant and vowel development, 
and exercises for the control of breath 
and voice and pitch. 

There follow some helpful and inter- 
esting chapters on piano work and class- 
room exercises for the development of 
accent and inflection. Each step is out- 
lined very clearly, even to the syllables 
and chords that are to be used. Teachers 
will be delighted to have something so 
concrete to follow. 

In the next two chapters there is much 
material on Rhythm, Emphasis, and In- 
flection. The child is given a realiza- 
tion that good speech is not the mere ut- 
terance of sound, but contains various 
qualities that produce pleasing sensa- 
tions to the listener. The author has 
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defined these qualities and has given suit- 
able illustrations in prose and verse. 
Here again, we find the piano employed. 


The blends are discussed next, with a 
clear explanation of the formations of the 
various types. Lists of words for prac- 
tice are given. Following this is a short 
chapter on the sounds in connected 
speech. It emphasizes the necessity for 
teachers to know the minute shadings in 
connected speech. 


The strobilion, used in perfecting in- 
flection; the phoneloscope, an aid in 
building up resonance; the osiso, used 
for correcting speech, and the mechanical 
hearing aids are all mentioned in chapter 
eleven, and we are told of their uses 
and limitations. 


The last two messages presented for our 
consideration deal with the future of the 
deaf child and the necessity for better 
teacher training. The future of oralism 
depends on how well the deaf child is 
equipped to take his place in the economic 
world, so his education must include the 
essentials that will make him a com- 
petitor of his hearing associates. These 
thoughts must be borne in mind by those 
responsible for his instruction. 

There are some splendid suggestions 
in the last chapter. Requirements for 
the teacher of the deaf should go far be- 
yond those for the teacher of hearing 
children. She must be familiar with the 
fundamentals of the physics of sound; 
she must be able to diagnose voice in- 
adequacies and speech defects; she must 
be able to give a complete hearing test; 
she must have personality and a real in- 
terest in the child’s development. These 
are only a few of the qualifications she 
must possess. 

I feel that this resumé of so important 
a volume is very inadequate. However, 
I can and do urge the purchase of this 
book by every teacher. It will be an 
incentive to do better work and it will 
bring solutions to many of our ever 
present problems. The book is an in- 
spiration. 

—HE En M. Gesnart. 
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A Pamphlet for the Physician 

A nine-page pamphlet, “Aids for the 
Deaf,” by Dr. Phyllis M. Tookey Ker- 
ridge, reprinted from the British Medical 
Journal for June 29, contains suggestions 
for otologists to follow in advising hard 
of hearing patients. The paper com- 
prises an address which Dr. Kerridge de- 
livered before the Paddington Medical 
Society. The measurement of hearing, 
the value of lip reading and the use of 
various types of hearing aids are dis- 
cussed and advice is offered as to the 
best method of selecting an aid for pa- 
tients with different occupations and differ- 
ent degrees of impairment. 





Hearing Conservation in Pasadena 
(Continued from page 536) 


foster. I regret that insufficient time to 
be together hampers our association. We 
are greatly indebted to Miss Case who has 
tirelessly urged us on by her enthusiasm 
and interest. 

From time to time hard of hearing men 
and women come to talk with our students, 
and their advice and counsel is greatly ap- 
preciated. The young people feel that 
none but those with a similar problem can 
really understand their difficulties. Those 
kind people who have come to us are given 
eager attention and have patiently an- 
swered the most piercing and personal 
questions concerning the way they face 
life’s problems. Our boys and girls surely 
need more of these contacts with people 
who have made successful adjustments. 

The efforts of the Society for the Hard 
of Hearing to educate the public concern- 
ing deafness is surely bearing fruit in the 
appearance of certain fine articles in recent 
educational and cultural magazines. My 
attention to these articles has been repeat- 
edly called during the past few months by 
people who had evidenced no interest here- 
tofore. High school pupils are reading 
these articles as such periodicals appear in 
our school libraries, and a new interest in 
and an understanding of the prevention 
and alleviation of deafness is being dis- 
seminated. 
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Volta Review Article Noticed 


Educational Screen, April, 1935, calls 
attention to the article, “Motion Pictures 
in Class Room Work,” by Grace and 
Fritz Heider, published in the VoLtTa 
Review, February, 1935. 

“A report of returns after one year’s ex- 
perimentation. Boys handle the 16-mm. 
projector efficiently for Sunday and holi- 
day programs. For school use the free 
industrial films are mostly used, and are 
satisfactory. Correlation with the school 
program was one main objective. A help- 
ful list with evaluations for the particu- 
lar purpose of Clarke School is appended 
to the article. The film descriptions 
should help any teacher to decide as to 
the desirability of the content for her 
purpose. Object study and_ field trips 
were not minimized because films were 
used, ‘but visits are not always possible, 
and in any case the motion picture with 
its vivid, well organized presentation, 
can often contribute something of a real 
understanding of the subject and build- 
ing up of vocabulary which nothing else 
can do.’ With all ages, but especially 
with the younger children, were films most 
useful when introduced as a part of the 
regular school period. The teacher stood 
at one side of the screen with a lamp 
facing a wall, on a shelf above her head. 
She held in her hand a switch, which 
signalled the operator for a still, or for 
time for discussion, by turning on the 
light. This seems a clever device, when 
a light on the projection table and ex- 
tension cord from the teacher’s hand is 
difficult to arrange.” 














Motor Licenses in the Transvaal 


The Silent Messenger, published by the 
South African National Council for the 
Deaf, announces that licensing authori- 
ties in Johannesburg have reconsidered 
their recent decision regarding the grant- 
ing of a motor license to a deaf applicant. 
After a test by the three senior examiners, 
the applicant was granted a license. The 
decision is important, as hitherto deaf 
persons in South Africa have not been 
allowed to hold motor licenses. The 
Council for the Deaf has been collecting 
information on this matter from the 
United States and from England and has 
secured the cooperation of the two largest 
automobile clubs in South Africa in re- 
moving from the statute books of the 
province this unjustifiable discrimination 
against the deaf. 


French Research in the Utilization of 
Residual Hearing 


The May, 1935, issue of Revue generale 
de l’enseignement des sourds-muets, pub- 
lished at the Institution for the Deaf in 
Paris, contains a long article on the use 
of residual hearing among pupils in 
schools for the deaf. It refers to articles 
published in the Votta REVIEW and re- 
lates experiences in the use of bone con- 
duction at the Paris Institution. A rough 
estimate of the hearing capacity of the 
pupils as indicated by tests given with 
both air conduction and bone conduction 
amplifiers showed that 45% had sufficient 
hearing to enable them to receive all or 
part of their instruction by this means; 
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40% had sufficient hearing to be able 
to profit, “at least in a recreational way” 
by the use of an amplifier, and 15% 
had no usable hearing. The June issue 
of the same periodical contains a long 
review of the articles on Testing and 
Training the Auditory Functions of the 
Small Deaf Child, by Ruth P. Guilder, 
M. D., and Louise A. Hopkins, which ap- 
peared in the January and February 
Vo.ta REVIEW. 


A Letter from Rupert Hughes 


Mrs. Adelbert Schenck, of Cincinnati, 
who edited the little paper, “The Eye 
Opener,” issued daily during the recent 
Conference of the hard of hearing in that 
city, wrote to Rupert Hughes to invite 
him to the Cincinnati meeting. His reply 
is worth quoting in full: 


Dear Mrs. Schenck: 

I am the more regretful of my inabil- 
ity to attend the national convention of 
the Society for the Hard of Hearing after 
having attended the Pacific Coast conven- 
tion at Sacramento recently. I did not 
know that the hard of hearing were such 
charming people as a class. I feel as 
never before that it is time for them to 
come out of self-imposed obscurity, or- 
ganize, and not only help one another, 
but accept and demand their full share 
of obligations and privileges of citizen- 
ship. 

If the hard of hearing people would 
make themselves heard by the “Helpless 
of Hearing” people (who have to hear 
everything) many difficulties and handi- 
caps of the hard of hearing would disap- 
pear in a puff. 

The time has passed when a person 
who does not hear perfectly or who must 
wear a device should be discharged from 
employment or refused employment. The 
needless cruelty inflicted on experienced 
and capable people whose hearing has be- 
come impaired is an outrage, which, like 
many other outrages, becomes accepted as 
a sacred custom, but vanishes at the first 
sign of exposing and opposition. 
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Department stores and other _institu- 
tions that discriminate against the hard 
of hearing would soon change their heart- 
less policy if they themselves were dis- 
criminated against. Our numbers are so 
great that our strength needs only to be 
demonstrated to become formidable. 

Besides being formidable for the de- 
fense of adults, we should be formidable 
also in behalf of the young. Here again 
a mere hint of our numbers will have a 
great influence on those who neglect the 
children who suffer from imperfect hear- 
ing. 

I do not recommend boycott, but mere- 
ly a realization of our numbers which will 
inspire respect and a desire to win our 
favor, our support, our votes, and our 
patronage. 

Our numbers are enormous and unre- 
alized, but we have stayed in hiding. Or- 
ganization is our one hope and the hope 
of millions of useful citizens. A new 
world is now before us, and the Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing deserve the most 
intensely enthusiastic support. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rupert HucHEs. 


Safety Teaching 


THE Junior Sarety Councit. A Hand- 
book for the Schools. Published by the 
Education Division, National Safety 
Council, New York. Price, 35 cents. 
Reductions for quantity orders. 
“Safety teaching” is part of the regular 

instruction in all schools for the deaf, 
whether or not a clearly outlined program 
is followed with the idea of making the 
instruction interesting. This book was 
prepared to assist teachers who have had 
no experience with a safety program, or 
who have had experience and are seeking 
new ideas. It tells how to organize a 
Safety Council and how to conduct pro- 
grams. Special chapters are devoted to 
the operation of patrols at street inter- 
sections, on the school grounds, within the 
building, and on school buses. Material 
drawn from successful activity programs 
in safety teaching has been used. 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 529) 


was little bullying and there was a general 
attitude of friendliness toward newcomers. 
There were very few in the group who were 
treated as outsiders. On the whole the rela- 
tionship between teachers and pupils was 
more intimate than in a school for hearing 
children and affection was more freely ex- 
pressed by the children. During the early 
years there were only shifting contacts but 
no real friendships between children. 
Friendships began to develop only during 
the adolescent years. In answer to questions 
the children said that truthfulness and 
frankness were the most important qualities 
that they desired in their friends. One boy 
who was not fair in games was chosen for 
team games less often than the others in 
spite of the fact that he was one of the best 
players. 

General conclusions: Genuine social con- 
tacts can occur without the use of language. 
This is demonstrated by the clear evidence 
of social re’ationships and of social under- 
standing in the young deaf children. While 
the deaf are socially retarded by two or 
three years until they reach the pre- 
adolescent period, there is no fundamental 
social difference between them and hearing 
children. Leadership and stable group 
formation cannot be observed among them 
until the pre-adolescent age. 

On the whole there is a strong group 
loyalty among the deaf. They are rather 
more suggestible than the hearing and their 
behavior is more determined by mass 
attitudes. 





The Inheritance of Deafness 


(Continued from page 540) 


cannot use contraceptives, but who never- 
theless fear to have deaf or hard of hearing 
children can, in most states, get a permit 
for sterilization. This operation should be 
performed at the request of the patient, 
with the approval of a physician, a psy- 
chiatrist, and an otologist. 

To tell intelligent persons of defective 
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hearing they may not marry would be un- 
kind as well as unnecessary. Many persons 
remain unmarried through choice or cir- 
cumstance and manage very well; but these 
same persons, if told they must not marry, 
would be very miserable. On the other 
hand, to tell irresponsible, unintelligent 
persons that they must not marry is to 
court trouble. The result will be promis- 
cuity, illegitimacy, and the spread of ve- 
nereal diseases. Such cases should be 
sterilized, castrated, or segregated, as de- 
cided by the psychiatrist, otologist and so- 
cial worker. The question to be answered 
is: Which method would best safeguard 
society against such persons and their prog- 
eny, and cause these same persons the least 
discomfort? 


The Hard of Hearing Child in South 
Africa 


Hearing tests for public school children 
in South Africa have made great progress 
during the past two years. Since the 
purchase of a 4-A Audiometer, 25,997 
children have been tested, and one spe- 
cial class for hard of hearing children 
has been organized in the Cape Peninsula. 
A teacher has been sent to England to 
study the methods used in teaching hard 
of hearing children. After a training 
course at the University of Manchester, 
she will return to take up the work with 
Afrikaans-speaking children. 


Sterilization in Germany 


According to a report issued by the 
United Press in Berlin, Germany has ster- 
ilized 56,244 persons during the past 
year. To quote the report, “The over- 
whelming majority—96%—of all ster- 
ilization judgments concerned mental 
cases, such as schizophrenia, cretinism, 
manic depressive insanity, or simple 
feeble-mindedness. Cases of epilepsy also 
are frequent. The other 4 per cent of 
sterilization cases consisted of grave 
hereditary ailments, such as_ hereditary 
blindness or deaf-and-dumbness.” 
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School Reports Needed 


The Volta Bureau Library lacks the fol- 

lowing school reports to complete its file. 

We should appreciate information as to 
where we may obtain them. 


Arkansas School—Reports between 25th bien- 
nial (1916-18) and 3lst (1930). All reports 
since 32nd biennial (1932). 

Colorado School—53rd and 54th annuals. 

Mystic Oral—1920. 

Columbia Instiute—(issued by U. S. Dept. of 
Interior). All reports since 69th annual. 
Kendall School—Reports between 1927-28 and 

1933-34. 

Georgia Schools—Reports between 1920 and 1925. 
All reports since 1925. 

Idaho School—11th biennial (1927-28). 

Illinois School—1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1931. All 
since 1932. 

Kansas School—19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. 

Louisiana School—all reports since 1926. 

Colored School, Overlea, Md—All since 41st 
and 42nd annual. (1915.) 

Mississippi School—All since 1923. 

Montana School—32nd, 33rd, 34th annuals. All 
since 38th (1932-33). 

Nebraska School—29th biennial. 

New Mexico School—1905. All since 1906-08. 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute—All since 38th 
and 39th annual (1908-10). 


St. Joseph’s Institute—22nd annual (1898), 24th 
to 30th inclusive, 32nd to 39th inclusive; all 
since 49th and 50th (1925-26). 


Central New York School, Rome—1927. 
Rochester School—All since 18th annual (1893). 


Northern New York Institute, Malone—1921, 
1922 and 1928. 


North Carolina School, Raleigh—All since 1918. 

North Carolina State School—20th and 2lst 
biennial. 

North Dakota School—11th biennial (1912). 


Ohio State School—79th annual, 80th annual 
All since 1908-09. 


Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scranton—All 
since 29th and 30th annuals (1912-1914). 


South Dakota School—All reports between bi- 
ennial reports 1916 and 1922. All since 1922. 


Tennessee School—1918420 and 1926-28. 

Utah School—All since 1918. 

State School for Colored Deaf and Blind (Vir- 
ginia)—AIl since 1913. 

Washington State School—All since 3rd bien- 
nial (1924-26). 

School for Colored (West Virginia)—AIl since 
1927. All before 1925. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 547) 


cheaper than the unsalted butter. 

I like the unsalted, and I wish only 
half a pound, because it does not 
keep so well as the salted butter. 

Do not forget that we carry ice cream 
if you order it the day before. It is 
packed in dry ice, and will keep 
well in your frigidaire. Thank you. 


An L Game for Advanced Students 


L with one letter added is an _ interjec- 
tion... Lo. 

L with two letters added is a synonym 
of falsehood . . . Lie. 

L with two letters added is what all of 
us must obey .. . Law. 

L with three letters added is another 
word for woman... Lady. 

L with three letters added means to jump 
over . . . Leap. 

L with three letters added is a large body 
of water . . . Lake. 

L with three letters added tells us what 
Columbus. and his sailors were glad 
to see... Land. 

L with three letters added is a small bird 
that sings beautifully . . . Lark. 

L with three letters added means some- 
thing that gives artificial light .. . 
Lamp. 

L with three letters added means you 

' have come after the appointed time 
+ ime 

L with three letters added means a 
fast of forty days . . . Lent. 

L with three letters added means an ani- 
mal called the king of beasts .. . 
Lion. 

L with three letters added means the 
greatest thing in the world .. . Love. 

L with three letters added means what 
the washwoman hangs the clothes on 
> + oes 

L with three letters added means the 
flower seen in church at Easter . . 
Lily. 

L with three letters added means the mu- 
sical instrument Apollo carried . . . 
Lyre. 
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L with four letters added is the place 
where married men tell their wives 
they must go when they want an 
evening off .. . Lodge. 

L with four letters added means the place 
we play golf... Links. 

L with four letters added is a light meal 
between breakfast and dinner .. . 
Lunch. 

L with four letters added was the lan- 
guage of old Rome... . Latin. 

L with five letters added is what the post- 
man brings you . . . Letter. 

L with five letters added are on all the 
trees in the summer time . . . Leaves. 

L with six letters added is a popular 
foundation for salad . . . Lettuce. 


Not a Grammatical Dilemma 
First Farmer: “Which is correct: “The 
hen is sitting,” or “The hen is setting”? 
Second Farmer: I don’t know, and I 
don’t care. All I bother about is when 
she cackles; is she laying or is she lying? 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Three blood transfusions were neces- 
sary to save a woman patient’s life at a 
hospital. A brawny young Scotchman 
offered his blood. The patient gave him 
$50 for the first pint and $25 for the 
second pint; but the third time she had 
so much Scotch blood in her she only 
thanked him.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





A Letter from a Summer School 
Student 
(Continued from page 513) 


called the “Promenade” — which takes 
place in the University Arena. An Arena 
in Canada is the equivalent of the Amer- 
ican field house, and in this instance a 
very handsome equivalent it is. Toronto 
is lucky enough to have a fine standing 
symphony orchestra of 100 pieces, and, 
no matter what the weather, half the Do- 
minion seems to turn out every week to 
hear it play. There are reserved seats, 
but I prefer to go early and take my 
chance with 3,999 others who want to get, 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 


LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HARTFORD LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 566 


THE OMAHA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2507 Bristol, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 566 


THE POMONA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


THE SACRAMENTO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Room 210, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 505 J St., 
Sacramento, California. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 566 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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in the language of a state fair barker, 
“the biggest quarter’s worth there is!” 
The concert is in two parts, and between 
halves you can promenade in the open air 
stadium, an enormous, quiet, cool bowl 
adjoining the Arena. Just between our- 
selves, I will confess that it is usually 
beastly hot in the Arena, but, like hun- 
dreds of others, I wouldn’t miss the Prom- 
enade for anything. 

We are so fortunate as to be almost in 
the shadow of the Toronto Royal Mu- 
seum, which is full of rare and beautiful 
things. In many ways, Toronto is the 
ideal place for a summer school. I find 
it quite thrilling. to be in Toronto Uni- 
versity, because it is a big and powerful 
school and because we have been made so 
welcome. Moreover, I think everybody 
seems to be pleased with the work. If 
there has been any complaining, I have 
not heard it. The whole school seems to 
have a fine spirit, and whether the credit 
belongs with Dr. Pittenger and the fac- 
ulty or with the student body, everything 
is certainly running very smoothly. Most 
of us could phrase it briefly in four 
words: “I’m glad I came.” 

And here endeth the first three weeks, 
but I am looking forward eagerly to the 
last three; and more than half of the ap- 
preciation lies ahead, because when I get 
home I shall have so many pleasant 
things to remember. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 544) 


his sweetheart. She planted it and all 
the flowers which grew from this plant 
were either red or pink; and that was 
thought to be the beginning of the col- 
ored variety. 

But America can claim two _blood- 
stained flowers of her own. The bloody- 
heart rhododendron that blooms in Con- 
necticut came by its coloring because a 
chief of the Pequots cursed the yellow- 
heart ones, just before he was trapped 
and killed by the white men. On the 
spot in Jefferson County, Florida, where 
Mrs. Grant, the wife of a white settler, 
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and her baby were massacred, blooms the 
blood rose. This rose, it is said, will not 
thrive in any other locality. 

Not all American flowers have such 
gruesome stories. Cotton in bloom, 
maise, violets, water lilies, dandelion, 
jimson weed, golden rod, aster, sunflow- 
ers, and Indian plume, all have quaint 
Indian legends attached to them. 


Back of my flowers is the herb gar- 
den. Long ago this part of the garden 
was very useful, indeed. The modern 
pharmacy was called an herb shop; and 
herbs were sold according to the “doc- 
trine of signatures.” This meant that 
the coloring, shape, or some characteris- 
tic of the plant marked it for the ail- 
ment for which it was intended. There- 
fore, your choice for heart troubles would 
be wood sorrel, because the leaf is heart- 
shape. Any hoof-shaped plant was advis- 
able for gout. Naturally, liverwort was 
for the liver, while aspen leaves, because 
of their shaking, were correct for palsy. 
And what more appropriate than a strong 
tea brewed from nettles for a case of 
nettle rash? 

Our Southern Negroes seem to have 
reversed this theory somewhat. For they 
say, “the madder you are when you plant 
your peppers, the hotter they'll be when 
you pick them.” Then I'll have no pep- 
pers in my gardens; for I want only 
flowers which bring cheer and hearts ease. 


As Mary Howitt says: 


Yes, in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers— 
Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 
And joy for weary hours. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 524) 


microphone. Both these were made for 
us by the art teacher’s boys. 

Of course such a show does not demon- 
strate the term’s accomplishments as a 
playlet using speech and lip reading 
would, but as an emergency show we 
found it very satisfactory, and the audi- 
ence seemed to do so, too. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Common Sense in Modernization 
(Continued from page 511) 


are likely to be overstimulated very easily. 
Calm, just teacher guidance is necessary. 
“Is there opportunity to develop group 
interest? Group leadership?” Well, be- 
fore a small deaf child can lead a group 
he will have to learn to control himself. 
“Is the child becoming socialized?” 
Slowly—we hope! “Is there plenty of 
free choice?” My dear faddist, the last 
thing a small deaf child wishes is free 
choice. He doesn’t know how to play or 
work or talk or think, when he comes to 
us. It’s up to teacher to suggest interest- 
ing things for him to do, until, as soon as 
possible, he can choose interesting, helpful 
things for himself. 

“Creative expression, you know,” says 
the faddist, “is an overflow of rich expe- 
riences. What rich experiences do your 
deaf children have?” Well, fellow teacher, 
in your school as in ours, the children 
have no doubt had so many rich experi- 
ences this past month that teacher couldn't 
make use of all of them. The children 
in our school went to the circus, and had 
Field Day, and the boys went to a Na- 
tional League game, and the girls went to 
see Colleen Moore’s Doll House. They 
had a picnic in the woods, and supper on 
the lawn, and a party. They went to a 
show, and gave a show, and collected 
money for a present for the retiring prin- 
cipal, and chose the present and presented 
it. And these were only a few of their 
rich experiences. The schools for deaf 
children are not prisons. They have rela- 
tionship to the life around them. 

“Motivation” is another pet word of 
the faddists. Now, we believe in motiva- 
tion. But sometimes we can motivate and 
sometimes we cannot. Ten year old Fran- 
ces was perfectly willing to learn to 
count money so she could go to the store 
for her mother. But when it came to 
pronouncing the word “banana,” Frances 
was adamant. She preferred to say, “ba- 
na-na.” No matter how often I told her 


that her mother and father said “ba-na- 
na,” Frances came back at me with, “But 
I like ‘ba-na-na.’ 


I do not like ‘ba-na- 
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na,” No motivation would help Frances. 


Frances had to conform, and there are 
times when all of us have to conform. 

But there is one modern word we like 
very much, and you do— integration. 
Why should there be high unscalable 
walls between the teacher of history and 
the teacher of arithmetic, and between 
the vocational school and the academic 
department? Or between the primary 
classes and the intermediate? 

We teachers are looking forward to the 
school of the future, when a boy learning 
to repair shoes may go to his geography 
teacher to learn about leather and hides 
and cattle, and a girl learning to cook, 
and giving a party, may go to her lan- 
guage teacher for help with the invita- 
tions. In that school of the future there 
will be plenty of wholesome activities, 
but the fundamentals will be there, too. 
There will be socialization. Boys and 
girls will learn to work for the good of 
the group and one another, as well as for 
themselves. There will be recreation, and 
fun, and good fellowship. Learning will 
be pleasant, but continuous and steady. 
There will be good books and good pic- 
tures and good movies and good games. 
And the Vocational School and the Aca- 
demic Department and parents and pupils 
will work together to integrate courage and 
loyalty and honesty and courtesy and all 
the other sterling virtues. The school 
will be so much a part of the life going 
on around it that no one will be able to 
tell where school leaves off and commu- 
nity interests begin. 

Even when present conditions are dis- 
heartening and baffling, let us keep our 
eyes on that school of the future, fellow 
teachers. Let us all work together to 
hasten the day when every deaf boy and 
girl will live the Good Life. 





A Study in Personal Adjustments 
(Continued from page 537) 

plies only to one segment of the hard 

of hearing but not to all segments, then 

it is a misnomer—it must apply to all 

or else it cannot be called a psychology.” 

Sixty-three per cent of the group work 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 











Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


+e 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 
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THE TELEPHONE 





F TELEPHONING is a trial—or denied you 
I entirely—this simple, unobtrusive Bell Tele- 
phone Amplifier should make it easy and pleas- 
ant. Most persons with impaired hearing find 
it effective. It may be attached permanently to 
any telephone. A handy dial regulates the voice- 


amplification to your needs, or cuts 
it off when others use the instru- 
ment. Ask your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a demonstration. 


DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 


MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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best when praised, 35% work best when 
no comments are made, and only 2% 
work best when criticized. Twenty-three 
per cent of the “completely adjusted” 
found that hearing defect is a blessing 
in disguise. Employment was found to 
be the greatest problem of the hard 
of hearing; next, adjustment to the han- 
dicap. Other problems, given in the 
order of frequency of mention, are the 
difficulty of (1) having hearing friends 
and (2) of meeting hearing people; (3) 
the need for better hearing aids; (4) 
the importance of educating the public; 
(5) the need for competent medical diag- 
nosis and treatment, and (6) for pre- 
ventive measures; (7) social isolation; 
(8) physical inconvenience, and (9) men- 
tal depression. The last three items were 
reported infrequently. 

Mr. Levy’s summary of results in- 
cludes mention of the fact that house- 
wives are better adjusted to the handi- 
cap than others. (This contradicts the 
opinion voiced by Dr. Berry in “The 
Psychology of Progressive Deafness:” “If 
she is in some administrative task, she 
then runs parallel to the man. But if 
she is in the home or active in society 
or in club work or in church and charity 
activities, this deafness troubles her much 
more than it does the man.”) Mr. Levy 
finds that men acknowledge the handicap 
more freely than the women, and are 
more able to take a joke about it than 
women are. It is not easy to explain 
another item: those who have had their 
hearing tested have changed their occupa- 
tions more often than those who have 
not had their hearing tested. 

The following factors appear to Mr. 
Levy to be considered most important by 
the individuals who listed themselves as 
adjusted. It is not quite clear what is 
meant by the seventh item, but the others, 
with the possible exception of the eighth, 
will be subscribed to by anyone who 
has made a success of life in spite of 
deafness. 

1. He or she has developed a philos- 
ophy about hearing defect in which it is 
regarded as an incident rather than as an 
event. 
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2. He acknowledges the 
freely to others. 

3. He has found aggressive techniques 
in reducing the handicapping defect of 
deafness—he refines these techniques and 
uses them for all they are worth. 

4. He has mastered the art of lip 
reading and he knows he is never perfect 
in reading lips. 

5. He meets the situations peculiar to 
hearing handicaps in a frontal way. He 
does not take deafness lying down. 

6. He wears a hearing aid regularly 
if his type of hearing loss responds to 
these instruments. 

7. He knows that there is no magic 
in the hard of hearing world. 

8. He has even found the handicap 
to be a blessing in disguise. 

9. He knows that either his hearing 
defect or himself will determine his des- 
tiny. 


handicap 





Marriages of the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 542) 


our duty to learn lip reading. Let us thank 
God the “Silent Valley” He made us travel 
through is not a “Dark Valley.” 

Madame L. Reymond—Things are very 
difficult for the hard of hearing housewife 
and mother, whose various and intermittent 
housework tasks make impossible the com- 
fortable use of a hearing aid. And yet 
without ear phones she is utterly helpless 
in many situations arising during her work, 
which are trivial in themselves, yet a real 
trial to her. There is the unfortunate 
stranger at the door who refuses to go 
without having made his request, or the 
salesman with his wares, or the butcher 
boy, or a messenger; everyone of them 
asking questions and telling her things she 
cannot hear. Misunderstandings, painful 
humiliations are her lot all the day long; 
no wonder that at dinner time she is nearly 
gone to pieces. . . . On the other hand 
husband and children, coming home after 
their own day of hard work and worries, 
are in need of comfort and rest, sympathy 
and encouragement. Yet mother feels too 
sorry for herself to be of much help to 
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Trimm Hearing Aids 
Help The Hard of Hearing 


The Trimm Excellophone 


Has: 
Amplified Air-Conduction 
Amplified Bone-Conduction 
Extremely low Battery Drain 


Uses ordinary flash-light batteries. 

Try the Trimm Excellophone before pur- 
chasing a Hearing Aid. 

THE TRIMM GROUP HEARING AID 


Reproduces music and voice in a natural 
tone. Complete in every detail. 





Write for free literature of either 
Individual or Group Hearing Aids. 


TRIMIM sa 


RADIO MFG. CO. 


1528 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 











Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de- 

velopments in the De 
Luxe models 


The first is a more powerful BONE CON. 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest Radioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a correspondingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. This is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the et. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 


Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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others. Gradually she and her family drift 
apart, she loses courage and lets things 
slip out of her hands. . . 

Yet there is the other type of woman who 
accepts her fate valiantly, sustained by 
religious faith or by sheer strength of char- 
acter and stoic endurance. Her whole out- 
look is different. She never indulges in 
futile complaints. She is gratefully con- 
scious of the effort she asks of her family 
and friends. Instead of estranging them, 
she makes them her allies in her struggle. 
She tells them: “Thank you for telling me 
when I talk too loud or too low... . 
Please signal to me if I ~— to talk when 
somebody else is talking. . . . Tell me if | 
make a noise while eating and drinking. 

. Tell me if my shoes squeak. . . .” 
Aaah so on. Attention paid to such details 
prevents many little heartaches and shows 
to others the way they can be of real help. 
People dislike to have us exact attention 
as something due to us, but whenever we 
appeal to their kindness and individual 
goodwill we are rarely disappointed. And 
let us remember that our relatives may 
find it at times inconvenient and embaras- 
sing in a crowd of strangers to keep us 
informed of what is going on. Let us tell 
them, “Never mind, you’ll explain later!” 
And perhaps we shall find in the end that 
we have attained happiness not in spite of, 
but because of, our handicap; for deafness 
may work as an admirable touchstone, 
calling forth all that is heroic and valiant 
in our own natures, as well as all the 
treasures of love, understanding, patience 
and kindness in those who surround us. 
Let us be grateful for this! 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 528) 


When they are safely tucked in bed and 
I ask, “Where is mother’s love?” the lit- 
tle arms go around my neck for a good 
hug and a fleeting kiss. Then the small 
trials and tribulations of that day are for- 
gotten, and I realize that the best I can 
do can never be good enough for my two 
boys. 


LILLIAN HuNOLD. 
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: Tye WARD OF HEARING - 


way YOU 2Ul3C thal different USES 
need differnt ly pies of hea ung aids ? 





“Ineededthe air 
conduction aid.” 
This Audiphone 
amplifies sound 
enough to offset 
almost all hearing 
defects. 


“My hearing was 
not so good” 
He needed the 
lowest - powered 
Audiphone with 
an air conduction 
receiver. 











“I couldn't hear 
a word without 
it” ...For severe 
cases — powerful 


“Bone conduction 
helps me most.” 
In some cases, 
hearing is easier, 


clearer through amplification with 
the bones of the either air or bone 
head. conduction. 


No one can tell in advance whether a bone conduction or an air 
conduction aid will be of the greater help. 

Western Electric produces Audiphones for every need—in air conduc- 
tion and bone conduction types. Both were developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories—the recognized leader in sound-transmission. 

Audiphones have been so designed that improvements can be added 
to instruments already in use. Try both types—select the Audiphone 
that makes hearing easiest! 


Western Elecfric 


Distributors in Canada: e a — A R | N G A { D e 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Consult telephone directory for address of VR-2 
z pS NN ED eR Te Ee 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
Address... _- - 


York, N. Y., for full information on Western 


Electric Audiphoneand name of nearest dealer. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 
Practice Classes 
Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on _ request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 


Private and 
Group Lessons 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building 149 S. Los Robles 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








Easy Lip Reading Lessons for Practice Classes 
Mimeographed and Bound 
Arranged by 
ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 
Price, $1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Problems of the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 546) 


hard of hearing person get the most out 
of life. In this re-adjustment problem, the 


steps are: 
a. To encourage the study of lip read. 
ing. 


b. To investigate and give informa- 
tion as to which hearing aids are re- 
liable and which ones make false claims. 

c. To expose fake hearing aids and 
quack remedies. 

d. To give advice on vocations suit- 
able for the hard of hearing. 

e. To work with national leaders in 
vocational rehabilitation. 

f. To change the attitude of the gen- 
eral public toward the hard of hearing. 

g. To champion the cause of the hard 
of hearing child. 

h. To co-operate in matters of legis- 
lation affecting the hard of hearing. 

i. To fulfill the needs of the isolated 
hard of hearing through a correspondence 
club, The Everywhere League. 

All these good aims are carried through 
entirely by membership dues and contri- 
butions. Won't you all help? 





He Calls Deafness an Adventure 
(Continued from page 534) 
a large number of records of private cor- 
porations. On several occasions we have 
travelled far from home, nearly three hun- 
dred miles, to examine records of these 
companies. I have realized that our re- 
search could be conducted much more 
efficiently if we could get the records in 
our possession and keep them in the col- 
lege library so that any of us could exam- 
ine them whenever time was available. 
Recently, upon my return to the college 
after a special trip to gather records, I 
presented a half-dozen minute books, many 
annual reports, much original correspon- 
dence, and all of the audits that had been 
made. My co-workers were very pleased, 


and also greatly surprised. They insisted 
on learning how I got those records; 
whether I made financial guarantees that 
the records would be returned; whether I 
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had sought the aid of the authorities of the 
church; or whether I had obtained a special 
appeal from the State Governor to the 
owners of the records. My brief response 
seemed to satisfy them completely; ‘I mere- 
ly turned a deaf ear to every No.” 

The conclusion Dr. Israelsen reaches 
from his lessons in silence should be broad- 
cast. 

“The number of men and women who 
work under handicaps is probably far great- 
er than commonly realized—it is said to 
reach the millions. If all the handicapped 
people now doing the work of the world 
were suddenly deprived of the opportunity 
of working further, the number of unem- 
ployed would probably be immediately and 
dangerously increased, and the world’s 
work seriously impaired. We can neither 
deny nor ignore that fact that it is not the 
handicap but the reaction toward it that 
counts.” 


A New Idea for Puppet Shows 
“A Project in Puppet Production” is 


the title of an article in the May Educa-. 


tional Screen. The authors, Naomi D. and 
George W. Wright, of the New Providence, 
New Jersey, public schools, describe pup- 
pets that were made by pupils in the 
intermediate grades and used in connec- 
tion with work in English. The puppets 


- were economically and simply made, and 


were operated by the childrens’ hands: 
thumb and little finger in the puppet’s 
arms, the other three fingers in the head. 
The stage was constructed on a scale 
large enough to permit the pupils to sit 
within the structure and manipulate the 
performing puppets. One of the older 
boys arranged Christmas tree lights in an 
appropriate arrangement of overhead 
lights and footlights. Scenery for the dif- 
ferent plays was painted on brown wrap- 
ping paper. Movements of the pupils’ 
fingers produced life-like gestures of the 
puppets. Movements of the arm and 
wrist caused the figures to walk, run, 
jump and turn. The puppets were used 
again and again in original plays and 
story dramatizations, to the enrichment 
of reading, history and geography. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Wilton McKerral, B.S. 


Mrs. Lena McKerral 
Small Classes 


Individual Lessons 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes 


For Adults and Children 


Prof. Erwin Greenblatt, Director 


709 N. 11th St., Marquette Bldg., No. 526-27 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Advertise in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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New Things We Have Undertaken 


(Continued from page 520) 


appeared later in the week, she read it at 
once. 

Next, one or two sentences about a 
child or some happening in school were 
put on the board. “Marie is sick today. 
Edna is sick, too.” 

Every opportunity was given to the 
children to put their own ideas on paper 
with paint or crayons. There was seldom 
a time when the easels in the room did 
not show pictures in the process of being 
made. As each picture was finished, a 
sentence was put under it, provided the 
teacher could be sure what the small 
painter had in his mind when he made it. 

Every kind of interesting happening 
was recorded in a short story for read- 
ing, with a picture to go with it. One 
such story was, “Betty and Helen went 
to the show. They saw a monkey.” With 
this story were all the necessary pic- 
tures for lip-reading. 

In the winter a set of large blocks of 
various colors was added to the equip- 
ment of this class room. The largest in 
size is 2’x2’x2’ and the smallest 6”x6"x6", 
with the others of varying sizes between, 
but all of proportions useful for later 
number learnings. Much activity has 
been centered around these blocks; and 
they have been of more service than any- 
thing else in helping the teacher of this 
group to determine the real interests of 
the children. 

When the class came upstairs from 
lunch one day to discover the new blocks, 
the children began to build at once; and 
the result was a train. The entire class 
rode on it in groups, the remainder push- 
ing the train around the room. Then 
each teacher was invited to ride. Later 
in the day, this story was put on the 
board for reading. “We made a train. We 
rode on it. Miss McCain rode on it. Miss 
Earhart rode on it. Miss Lord rode on 


it. Miss Jones rode on it.” 
A careful record of everything the 


children built has been kept. 
(Continued on page 568) 
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NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


| LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


oe 
- 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Go pstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





A BARGAIN 


Knight 
Timely Topics 


Invaluable Lip Reading Practice 
Material at a Greatly Reduced Price. 


All years up to and including 1935. 


$3.00 A YEAR POSTPAID 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
oe position for 1935. Address O. M., The Volta 
ureau. 
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New Things We Have Undertaken 
(Continued from page 566) 


lowing comprise only a few items: they 
made a bed and played doctor; they built 
a kitchen sink and a table, and then 
served a meal; they added to the sink a 
fireplace with a clock and vases on the 
mantels; they put paper towels at the sink 
and there was frequent washing of hands 
there. One day a piano was made. Betty 
disappeared and was found by the real 
piano copying the keyboard on a piece 
of paper. They added to the piano a pul- 
pit, then built walls around both, and 
playing church, even to preaching, pray- 
ing, and singing became their main in- 
terest. ; 

We needed to make the best possible 
use of all this play for further learnings 
in reading and lip-reading. So, as far as 
possible, stories were made about all ac- 
tivities. Every opportunity was used dur- 
ing the building times for lip-reading 
but, realizing this would not be enough, 
and wanting to keep these new words be- 
fore the children, the teacher found or 
made pictures corresponding to the things 
that had been built; and by the use of 
these pictures and the stories the objects 
have become permanent additions to the 
children’s reading and lip-reading vocabu- 
laries. 

Desiring to make a transition from 
reading stories on these charts, to read- 
ing in books, we made the children’s first 
reading books of several pages with a 
picture and a short story on each page, 
at first using only very familiar words, 
gradually adding new words, and at the 
same time including each new word in 
a picture and word dictionary on the 
same page or in the back of the book. 
This has been the last step before the 
transition to real books. The books must 
make an easy transition possible by con- 
taining a great many of the words and a 
great deal of the language already 
learned. 

(To be continued) 




















